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when speaking of the man; cultivated, social, ambi- 
tious to make the best of himself, gentlemanly in de- 
portment, and kind of heart—he was my model young 


man. 
veL. x1Li.—11. 





ing the rule instead of the exception. Burkhart was 


fond of wine, and kept it in his room. If a friend 
called to see him, he always welcomed him with a 
| glass of sherry or Madeira. 


(151) 
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MY FRIEND'S RAVEN. 


A REMINISCENCE. 


YOUNG man of finer promise than was my! Burkhart was a student of law when I first made 
A friend Burkhart rarely steps across the thresh-| his acquaintance. Our literary tastes drew us to- 
4 old of manhood. I recall him now, after} gether, and we soon became warmly-attached friends. 
thirty years, with a distinctness of personality almost | Then, as now, the greatest peril a young man had to 
us vivid as if I had seen him only yesterday. Hand-| encounter was social drinking. Especially among 
some, in the finer sense with which we use the word | law students, in the city where we lived, was drink- 
when speaking of the man; cultivated, social, ambi-| ing the rule instead of the exception. Burkhart was 
tious to make the best of himself, gentlemanly in de- | fond of wine, and kept it in his room. If a friend 
portment, and kind of heart—he was my model young | called to see him, he always welcomed him with a 
man, | glass of sherry or Madeira. 
veL. xLi.—1l. (161) 
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I had been, very early in life, made sadly familiar 
with the | of drinking—had taken lessons of pru- 
dence int my heart; and, though I farely refused a 
singl wine with a friend, always drank it 
with a s f danger and with an inwardly-spoken 
word of warning. I never kept it in my room, and | 


only on rare oceasions procured it for the friends who 


visited me. I was thought to be a little of the milk- 
and-wat« by some of the faster young men in 
our cir t I took their jests, and occasional jeers, 
good-naturé 

After Burkhart’s admission to the bar, he drifted 
into poli He was a fine speaker, quick in de- 


bate, we id, and gifted with language. These 


made him popular. His political associates were all 
drinking and, during am exciting canvass, in 
which he the stump for a favorite candidate, I 


cerned to see that the constant free 


was great 


use of liquor was beginning to show its unmistakable 
signs. His voice was getting deeper and hoarser ; 
his face puffy; his eyes bloodshot. He had taken 
cold, he said, and grown hoarse through constant 
speaking in the open air and at night. I knew 
that much more than a simple cold was at the bottom 
of his changed appearance, and that he was taking 
freely something a great deal stronger than 
wine. 

I droy word of caution—but he laughed at 
me, at the same time betraying a little annoyance. 


This betrayal quickened my concern. It satisfied me 
that he had his own convictions of danger, but was 
trying to push them away. 


At the close of one of these political campaigns, 


during the latter portion of which my friend had 
been all over the county, speaking every night, and 
drinking freely as often to be visibly affected, I 
called to see him at his room. He was alone. He 
had done the work for which eager and noisy politi- 
cians wanted him; and now, that the election was 
over, it seemed as if he were almost forgotten. He 
felt this, for he said, after the first warm greet- 
ing— 

“If you had ealled an evening or two ago, you 
would have met a room full, But I’m of no more | 


use now 

There was a slight shade of bitterness in his voice. 
A bottle of wine was standing on a table in his com- 
fortably-furnished room. He filled two glasses; I 
saw his hand shake as he held the bottle. 


“Frightfully nervous!” he said, as he reached me 
one of the glasses. “I’ve been on too great a strain | 
for the last six weeks.” 

“Glad it’s over,” I replied; “and if I were you, 


I'd keep out of this thing another year.” 

“ Can’t'just do that,’ he answered. “Got my way 
to make in the world, and nothing puts you before 
the people like politics. I aim high, you know.” 

I sipped the wine he handed me, while he emptied 
his glass before taking it from his mouth. 

“What have 


zine in my hand. 
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you there ?” he asked, seeing a i 


strange from our friend, P 


“Something new an 


d interest that he has 


Beats anything for weil 
I thoitght you would relish something pur 
| ideal after your surfeit of 
| “J shall relish it keen! 
it a trip to the Dog-Star, thi 


| done. 
politics.” 

Thanks for any diy 
sion!” he replied. “ Is 
time ?” 

In allusion to Poe’s “Journey to the Moon,” j 
| the Suuthern Literary M 
| before. 

“No; it’s a bit of the quaintest poetry you ey 
}read. I don’t know what to make of it. Can’t » 
the allegory.” 

“Maybe he can’t see it 
with a smile. 

“ Just as likely. .And now prepare yourself for 
treat in word-painting, and metrical art. The por 
is called ‘Tue Raven,’ and will, I am sure, mak: 
much sensation, and give the critics as much t 
and guess after as did the ‘Ancrenr MARINER, 
Coleridge.” 

I opened the magazine and read the poem throug 
then lifted my eyes and looked at Burkhart, who | 
not spoken. He sat with one hand shading his fa 
and did not stir, until I said, “Well, what do 
think of that ?” 

He started and aroused himself, and as he look 
toward me I saw an uneasy look in his eyes, and 
something like a quiver of feeling flash across 
face. He glanced above the window, then dow 
upon the floor, then shook himself and arose 
feet, anfl began moving about the room in a nervy. 
uneasy manner. 

“Tt was like the spell of a sorcerer |” he exclainy 
with much excitement, and again looked, instin 
ively, to above the window and down at the flo 
“T can almost see the fou! bird and hear his cro 
he added. “If I did not know Poe as well as I d 
should say that he had committed a murder, and th 
the raven was his conscience.” 

I laughed at his excitement, but he was so ser 
over the matter, and so nervous, that I thought 
best, after discussing the literary merits of the poet 
to get his mind away from it, and upon something 
I was only partially success! 


himsélf,” said Burkhart 





| possible, amusing. 
| It was nearly eleven o'clock when I bade him go 
| night. What followed I will give in his own word: 
[pier saying, that on going to see him next day 
found him very ill, and learned that he had passed 
.terrible night. 
“That poem finished me,” he said, with an effi 
| to smile, a few days afterward, when we were alor 
| together. “ Poe’s raven was not half so real as th: 
lone that visited me. You saw how nervous I ha 
| become. Well, the moment you left me, I felt a su: 
den fear creeping into my blood. I did not know 
what it meant. Then a strange fancy possessed m« 
I was the poet in his lone chamber, and 


“Suddenly there came a tapping, 
As of some one gently rapping, 
Rapping at my chamber door,’ 


senger, published not long 
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not 
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I felt my flesh creep and the hair move on my 
ead. I could not rise, but fixed my gaze on the 
or. When 

‘ The silken, sad, uncertain 
Rustling of each purple curtain 
Thrilled me—filled me with fantastic 


Terrors never f¢ ef 


“ Nothing was ever more real to me in the outside 


vorld than the vision I then saw. The door seemed 

pen, and a raven, black as night, with eyes that 
wemed coals of fire, flutter d into the room. A strange 
error crept to my very bones. I started and shrunk 
back, shuddering, from the foul thing. As I looked 

t the bird, it seemed to lose itself in a dark shadow, 

it of which, in a moment or two, I saw faintly out- 

ied, and then distinct in form, the head of a great 
erpent, the body slowly uncoiling itself in the mass 
f shadow. 

“The abject fear I then felt it is impossible to 
escribe. I would have leaped from the window had 
| been near it. As the serpent uncoiled, it began 

ving slowly toward me, its head rising higher and 

igher from the floor, until it was on a level with my 
reast. I caught up the nearest chair to defend my- 

f and struck at the horrid thing wildly. The 

hair seemed to go through it, and break it into a} 

undred pieces, and then each piece became a ser- 
ent, and came crawling toward me on the floor. 

‘I could bear this no longer, but rushed from the | 
room and ran down-stairs and into the parlor, where 
| crouched on one end of a sofa, shivering. I tried 

1t to attract attention, for the true meaning of all 
this was beginning to dawn upon my mind. But I 
iad been ther¢ only a few moments when that accursed 
raven stalked in through the door, and came flapping 

ward me! 

“Not to have leaped up and cried out, would have 
een impossible:- I made a rush for the door; but a 
trong hand was laid upon me, and a kind, assuring 
olce Was in my ears. 

“Much of what followed I do not remember. I 

nly recall it as a fearful nightmare, full of the 
it of which I at last awoke, weak 
You sec 


ondition,” and he held up his 


st awful terrors, « 
ind exhausted, as from a spell of il ness. 
1v weak, nervous 
insteady hand, “If I could tell the story of my 
raven’ with half the marvellous skill at word- 
painting that Poe possesses, his 
minous bird of yore,’ 


‘(aunt and 


would appear of litthe more importance than a com- 
mon blackbird 
My friend trie 


weary way 


smile, but it was in a fain 


“One interview with the bird is quite enoug! | 
should think,” said | spe iking sobs rly “It 
ikely that it would improve its manners on furthe: 
vequaintance, or bring you better company than 01 
he occasion of its first visit.” 

His face grew very se rious and his lips settled int 
i firm « xpre asion 

“One visit will suffice,” he answered, “ It is well 


perhaps, that it came when it did. I have heard of 


MY FRIEND'S RAVEN. 


these frightful experiences, but never imagined any- 


thing approaching the dreadful reality 

My poor friend! So gifted, so ambitious, so gene- 
rous in spirit, but so weak on the social sid The 
lesson of the raven did not suffice. Of course he set 


a guard upon himself; and for a long while after- 


ward would take nothing stronger than wine I ver 
tured, on one or two occasions, to suggest strict ab- 
stinence, but he was annoyed and half nded. 


‘Do you think,” he asked, with a rasping tone in 
his voice, that ] im in danger of ming a 
drunkard ?” 

I did not answer “ Yes,” for that might have caused 
a separation. I did think there was danger—great 
danger. 

To my regret, Burkhart was nominated in the en- 
suing fall for the State Legislature, and accepted thy 
nomination. The party that supported him being the 
strongest, he was elected. 

Alas for my friend! He had too sensitive an or- 
ganization to go through the fire of a political cam 
paign and come out unscathed; for politics a 
whisky have become so closely allied, that unless a 
man drinks freely with anybody and everybody dur- 


ing a canvass, he cannot hope to have much influ- 
ence with the men of the party on whom chiefly 
success depends. 

I did net see much of him during the latter and 
more exciting part of the canvass that fa But 


when I did get sight of him, I saw, with deep regret 
that he was giving way under the excessive strai! 


1 


He looked far worse than in the preceding fall. 





At last it was over. The votes were in, and 
friend Burkhart was lifted to the honorable plac: 
had coveted—the first step, in his ambitious thouglit 
to higher distinctions. 

I tried to get access to him on the night of 


election, but he was too closely guarde d by his crowds 
of political friends. I was anxious about him 
membering, as I did, so vividly what had happ« 


a year before. He now had a 1 m 


hotels. ] linge red near this x 

that night, feeling sure that wh: 

would need my care. And I was not é It 
was near one o'clock. I had been pacing the long 


corridor, upon which his room opened 





hour, when. in turning, I saw him walking toward 
me His steps were unsteady J ust efore e 
reached nie, he stopped wit! t sudder erk DACcK, 
ind then swept in a half ci d some object 
on the carpet thal seemed \ Lisgus 
nd fear 

‘Oh.” he exclaimed, ca v8 ‘ y name, nd 
springing forward, “I’m so gla i 

And he caught hold of me witl ger hands that 
| could feel trembling EH Ke 
ind said, in a despairing voic It’s ed 
raven ; ! Adding, after a moment 1 wit 
shiver, “and his infernal crew 

I got him into his room, and tried t é 
but that was impossible. 

I will not des ribe the night that fol ved t lb 
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too dreadful. I have dropped a veil over it, and 


there it must remain. 


My gifted friend never took his seat in the Legis- | 


lature. The first step to a high and honorable 
vareer had been made ready for him, but his feet did 
not go up to it. When the morning broke, word 
went forth that he was dangerously ill. At nightfall 


he was dead ! 





and perhaps carry it away with them. A pilgrimage 
to this spot is toilsome and we: arying. Gungootree js 
| shut in by rocks and precipices. The traveller finds 
no well-prepared road ready for his feet. He mus 
move carefully along the edges of precipices, ayoid- 
ing loose stones, which may treacherously slip from be- 
neath his feet, and send him he adlong. Sometimes 
he must climb the face of the rock, and where there 











THE SACRED RIVER OF INDIA, AND THE 
CITIES OF ITS VALLEY 


BY MRS. E. B. DUFFEY. 


WAY up among the heights of the Himalayas, 
the Ganges, the sacred river of India, finds its 
first rocky bed. It enters the world from be- 

neath a low arch of ice, the accumulation of ages; it 
is cradled amid the rocks and glaciers in almost in- 
accessible solitudes, and-is nourished by.the eternal 
snows. Here it pours its shallow waters over its bed 








is resting-place for neither hand nor foot, ladders 
reach from cliff to cliff. Sometimes a frail spar is all 
that supports him over awful chasms. Religious en- 
thusiam must be strong, indeed, to thus carry pil- 
grims over these almost invincible barriers. The 
grandeur and wildness of the scenery at Gungootree 
is past description. Rocks are piled upon rocks 
around the bed of the stream, magnificent trees cast 
their shadows over it, and in the distance the eternal 
mountains show their snow-clad summits. 

Leaving Gungootree, the Ganges, or Bhagirati, as 


of shingle, or springs in fantastic waterfalls from rock | it is here called, wends it way through the moun- 
to rock until it reaches Gungootree, the Mecea of the | tain fastnesses, and receiving tribute from the 


Hindoo. Gungootree is considered the head of the 
Ganges, and here every year numbers of devout pil- 


|snow masses on every side, soon becomes a dark, 
|rapid and broad stream. As it passes through the 


grims come to visit the temple which rises above the | mountainous region, which extends far southward of 


infant river, to receive the benedictions of the Brah-|the Himalaya Range, it is fed by numerons tributa- 


mins who have it in charge, drink of the holy water, 


ries,.some of them draining the Himalayas, others 
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flowing eastward and northeastward from the Ara- 
vulli and the Vindhya Mountains—ranges of Central 
India. The principal one among the latter rivers is 
the Jumna, a river itself of no mean magnitude. On 


this river is found the city of Delhi, a name familiar 


to us a few years ago, from the important part it 


played in the Indian muti 
But Delhi has 


was once the capital of 


nv. 


reputation other than this. 


the great Mogul empire, 


waz probably unsurpassed in wealth and magnificer 


THE SACRED RIVER OF INDIA. 

















as much taste as Mogul or Persian art could give 
birth to. Domes of vast circumference and tasti 
swell crowned the summits of the 1 s, and 
|towered above the other structure Cl . 
| palaces, cool, airy, grote sque, with twisted pillars, 


| balustrades of silver 








and y 8 ré 9 ele y 
| phants moving their awkward and cumbrous bulk to 
and fro, disguised in glittering housing t 
| mounted with golden howdahs: and ¢ 3 sh l 
ind perfumed by the most splendid trees and sweet 











THE 


THE KHOOTAB-MINAR, WITH 


by any city in the world. In the days of its splendor 
it is said to have covered a space of twenty square | 
miles, and its ruins at the present day but little less | 
extent. What its 


during this era, cannot now be 


in population must have been | 


ascertained, but pre- 
vious to the Indian mutiny it had decreased to about | 
two hundred thousand, and is even less now. | 

An old volume, speaking of this city, says : “ What- 
ever Asia could furnish of barbaric pomp or gorgeous 
show, was there collected together, and disposed with 
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flowers of Asia; such were the principal features of 
Delhi.” , i 
Its chief interest at the present day is in its asso i 
ciations and in its architectural remains. Unlike \ 
most Indian cities it is substantially walled. Its 
population is more Mohammedan than Hindoo, and 
stately forms of Afghans and Sikhs constantly meet 
the traveller. The great mosque, the Jumna Musjid, 
erected by the Emperor Shah Jehau, is the most im- i 


posing building of the town, It is placed on a 
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natural elevation of ground which has been levelled 
on the summit so as to afford a space for an open 





| pearance of a conflagration. The peacock throne was 


j o 
| of an oval form, and placed under a palm-tree, which 


square of fourteen thousand yards. This square has | overshadowed it with its foliage. A peacock perched 


three great entrances, the most magnificent being 
toward Mecca, and all approached by noble flights of 
stairs. ‘The mosque itself occupies the fourth side of 


the square, and is about two hundred and sixty feet 
in length. Its general color is deep red, relieved by 


upon a branch near the summit extended its wings 
like a canopy over the throne. Both the palm-tre: 
and the peacock were of gold, and the wings and 
leaves so delicately and exquisitely formed that they 
appeared to wave and tremble at the slightest breez 


the pure white marble of the domes. The minarets| The rich green of the peacock’s feathers was repr 
are one hundred and fifty feet in height, and are built of | sented by superb emeralds, and the fruit of the palm 


black marble. variegated with redstone, each relieved 
by projecting galleries of pure white marble. The 
domes are topped by gilt pinnacles. 

Next in point of interest is the Palace of Delhi. 








It is three thousand feet long and eighteen hundred 
feet broad. Its open court affords space for ten thou- 
sand horsemen. The great hall of audience of the 
palace is two hundred and eight feet long and seventy- 
six feet broad. It is of white marble, the roof being 
supported by colonnades of marble pillars, Here the 
famous peacock throne once stood, but it has long 
since disappeared, and its untold jewels have been 
scattered over the world since the raid and massacre 
of Delhi, perpetrated by Nadir Shah in 1739. In 
the days of its glory this hall was lined throughout 
with crystal, and adorned with a lustre of black 
crystal exquisitely wrought, which, when lighted up, 


caused the apartment to present on all sides the ap- 









tree, formed of brilliant Golconda diamonds, mimicked 
nature so admirably that the observer might easi! 
have been tempted to pluck them. 

About nine miles to the south of Delhi is found a 





lai! 
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THE CASHMERE GATE, DELHI. 


magnificent pillar or tower called the Khootab-Minar 
It is about two hundred and fifty feet high, and one 
hundred and forty-three feet in circumference at 
base, It is built of red sandstone and is beautifully 
fluted, and four balconies encircle it at differept 
heights from the ground. Within an irregular spiral! 
staircase leads to the top. There are inscriptions a 
foot in breadth around the tower, containing verses 
from the Koran. Its builder, Kutteb-ud-din, origi 
nally a slave, rose to be a general in the Turkish 


army, and finally succeeded his master, who had con- 
quered Northern India, in ruling that region. He 
was the first of the Ghori or Pathian dynasty which 
commenced in the twelfth century, and was succeeded 
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by the Moguls in the sixteenth. The Khootab is a 
great column of victory. It may have been intended 
as a minaret to a stupendous mosque which was 
never completed, the ruins of which still remain at 
its base. Close beside the Khootab is a remarkable 
pillar made at a single cast of wrought iron, weigh- 
ing about seventeen tons, fifty feet in height—about 
half sunk in the ground—and five feet in circum- 
ference. Though built about the sixth century, it 
shows not the least sign of rust. 

The plains round about Delhi are strewn with 


ruins. Once populous streets are now heaps of rub- 


bish. 


Only tombs remain intact to tell of the heroes | 


on the west, under a burning sun, five hundred and 
eighty miles in twenty-two days. The British troops 
finally arrived in sufficient numbers to force an en- 
trance through the Cashmere gate, and, after an in- 


officers and men, took possession of the city, relieved 





the little garrison within, and obtained the surrender 
of the old king and his sons. The few officers who 
survived this battle all received the Victoria cross. 


1 
it 


On the river Jumna, almost directly south of Delhi 


is the town of Agra, also remarkable for the beauty 
| and magnificence of its architecture. Agra was once 
the Mogul capital of Hindostan, but it is now falling 
into decay. 





and rulers who 
have once e@X- vy oa 
And | J RAP CN| 


these tombs are 


isted. 


immense in 
size, and won- 
derful and 
beautiful in 
their architec- 
ture, It is a 
strange lesson 
which this re- 
gion impresses 
on the thought- 
fultraveller. It 
speaks of past 
grandeur lost 
in death and 
Its re- 
cords are of a 
dead yesterday. 
There is no 
busy life spring- 
ing up from 
amid the tombs 
and ruins, tell- 
ing of an active 


deeay. 


| 


to-day and a 
hope of to-mor- 
row. The past 
is all, and with 
the dead past 











The whole 





plain is covered 
with the ruins 
of its ancient 
grande ur. It 
is, like Delhi, 
Oriental, rather 
than Hindoo in 
its character. 


The city rises 


the river in the 
form of a semi- 





cir le, com- 
manded by the 
immense fort- 
ress, which’ in- 
cludes the im- 








perial palace. 
This palace, 
one of the finest 
edifices in Asia, 
was erected by 
the Emperor 
Akbar. The 
great square 
of the palace, 
filled with rows 


of plantain 





} 


ir 


trees, and sur- 


rounded by a 


everything is beautiful gal- 
ended. | “ lery, was for- 
Among the BALOONY OF ZENANA, AT AGRA waaay adorned 
———! bw gix trium- 


many tombs is 
one of a great Mohammedan saint, Nizain-ud-din, 
who died in the fourteenth century, and another of 
a famous poet, Chusero. 

The siege of Delhi has become part of Anglo- 
Indian history. It was one of the most terrible sieges 
of the Sepoy war, and in it was displayed some of the 
noblest acts of heroism. Delhi was made the Mo- 
hammedan rallying-point. The English were slaugh- 
tered without mercy. The town was so remote from 


the seaboard that troops could be sent only with the | 


utmost difficulty to the strugpling soldiers. One 
force of infantry and cavalry, sent to the relief of the 
English within the city, marched from the Punjaub, 


| phal arches, which served as the entrances to six 
| broad streets. The architecture and decorations of 
the Zenana or ladies’ palace rival those of the Al- 
hambra in beauty and magnificence. 
| The late Dr. Macleod, who visited this portion of 
India a few years since, thus describes this palace: 
|“ As to the Zenana buildings, picture to yourselves 
| rooms or boudoirs, call them what you please, open- 
ing one into another, all of pure marble; here a bal- 
|cony supported by delicate pillars, with projecting 
| roofs; there exquisite balustrades in delicate lace-like 
| Open patterns with no ornament save gilding ;—the 


| views extending over the country, and embracing the 


credibly hard battle, resulting in terrible loss of 


on the banks of 
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Taj and the Jumna. Imagine again rivulets of wa- 
ter streaming from room to room along marble beds; 


gardens of flowers, and precious exotics—the creepers 


running over trellises, and shading from the heat the 
pathways across the marble floors, and mingling with 
the flying spray of fountains; and this on and on, 


from balcony to balcony, from 


from room to room, 

court to court. And then there are two recesses im- 
pervious to heat, whose walls are formed of innumer- 
able small mirrors, with lamps without number, by 
which tiny waterfalls used to be illumined from be- 


hind, as they flowed into marble fonts and thence | 


issued in bubbling rivulets or sprang into fluttering 
jets of spray licious coolness.” 

But as be 
beholding, the re lower stories and covered vaults 


nd of the spectator with wondering 


as is this palace to the outward 


which fill t! 


| 


| and on feast days about eighty fountains 


miles from the town, on the west bank of the Jumna. 
Dr. Macleod thus describes this 


chamber of the gateway, 


architectural wonder, 
as he just viewed it from th 
and afterward entered it: 

“From the arch in the gateway the eye follows a 
long, broad, marble ca: ften full of crystal water, 
at the extreme end of w h rises the platform on 
which the Taj is built. Each side of the whit 
marble canal is bordered by tall, dark cypress trees, 
I twenty-two 
being in the centre—fling their cooling spray along 
its whole length, while trees of every shade, and 


plants of sweetest odor, fill the rest of the garden. 


| The buildings which mak up the Taj are all erected 


| on a platform about twenty 


| 
| 


feet high, and occupying 


a space of about three hundred and fifty feet square. 


| These buildings consist of the tomb itse If, which is an 








j 


horror. There are mysterious stairs descending into | 


empty cells | dark caverns. There are tortuous 
passages 

tion has br to light walled-up apartments at 
their tern In one of these chambers, shut 
in by a wa en feet in thickness, were found th: 
skeletons of 
woman. A 
drawing water from it. A beautiful landscape could 
be seen from the cell, but there. was no possibility of 
n with the outer world. Curious ex- 
found deep wells with ropes hung from 


man and of an old and young 
was there, but with no means of 


communicati: 
plorers hay 
bearers across their mouths, on which skeletons of 
females were found. 

There are in Agra palaces, mosques and tombs of 
bewildering beauty. The pearl mosque is one of the 
most perfect gems of art in India. The Taj, the 
most remarkable of the tombs, is situated about three 


leading nowhere, but investiga- | 
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octagon, surmounted by an egg-shaped dome of about 
seventy feet in circumference ; and of four minarets 
about a hundred and fifty feet high, which shoot up 
sky. One feature 


like columns of light int 
pe culiar to itself is its per : for all portions 
of the Taj—the gr 
minarets, the buildi: 
marble! The only excepti »n—but what an excep- 


umented work of an ex- 


the sky-pic reing 


ire of pure white 


tion !—is the beautiful 
quisite flower pattern, which 
wanders toward the dome, one huge mosaic of inlaid 


wreathes the doors and 


stones of different colors. Imagine if you can such a 
building as this— 
‘ White as the snows of Apennine, 


Indurated by frost 
rising amidst the trees of an Eastern garden rich in 
color, fruit and flower, and standing against a sky of 
ethereal blue, with nothing to break its repose save 
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THE SACRED 








the gleaming wings of flocks of paroquets adding to 
the glory of color; and all seen in perfect silence, 
with no painful associations to disturb the mind, or 
throw it out of harmony with the pleasing memories 
of a wife and mother buried here by a husband who 
loved her for twenty years of married life, and who 
lies beside her! 

“We walk up from the great portal along the cen 
tral marble canal, ascend the platform by twenty 
steps, and, crossing the marble pavement, enter th 
Taj with a feeling of awe and reverence. Our ad- 
miration is increased as we examine the details of*the 
The light admitted by the door 
does not dispel but only subdues the gloom within. 


wondrous interior. 


We stand before such a sereen as we have never seen 
equalled. 
panels, it sweeps around 
the marble cenotaphs that 
lie within it, and repre- 
sent the real tombs seen in 
the vault beneath. It is of 
purest marble, so pierced 
and carved as to look like 
a high fence of exquisite 
lace-work, but is really far | 


R 


Divided into several compartments and | 
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lower orders, at least ten or twelve feet below the 
level of the soil. Every nook and angle swarms with 
beggars. 

Mohammedan type of Delhi 
yet not Hindoo in character. 


Differing from the 
and Agra, Lucknow is 
It was once a town of two hundréd thousand inhabit- 
ints, but since the matiny its population has de- 
creased. 

The K iiser Bagh, or palace of the deposed king, is 
one of the finest palaces of the city, though there are, 
or rather were, many others which rival it in splen- 
dor, but now all are silent and deserted. 

Here, too, was a long-besieged English garrison 
The incidents of their relief is 
already well known, but will bear repetition. For 


during the mutiny. 


many weary weeks the little garrison had held out, 
though sorely pressed by 
their foes, and suflering 
daily loss at the hands of 
the enemy or by sickness. 
They waited, hoping for 


succor, until they were 


sick with hope deferred. 


One day one of the women 


caught with her quick ear 





more refined and beauti- 
ful ; for everywhere along 
those panels are wreaths 
of flowers composed of 
lapis lazuli, jasper, helio- 
trope, chalcedony, corne- 
lian, ete. ; so that to make 
one of the hundreds of 
these bouquets a hundred 
different stones are re- 
quired, The Florence 
mosaic work does not sur- 
pass it,” 

Futtehpore Sikri is with- | 
in a day’s drive of Agra, | 
and was built by Akbar. 





“Tts buildings,” says Dr. | 
Macleod, “ remain as per- 
fect as when erected—its 
tombs being like poems in - ; 
marble, its palaces of rarest beauty, and its remains, 
in short, so exquisite as do not exist in any other 
part of the earth.” 

Lucknow, another town rendered famous by the 
Sepoy rebellion, is also found in the valley of the 
Ganges It is the capital of the province of Oude. 
Oude is a small province, but, being well watered by 
large rivers and smaller streams, it is one of the most 
productive in India. It vields crops of wheat, barley, 
rice and other grains, sugar-canes, indigo, poppies for 
opium, and all the richer articles raised in India 
Lapis lazuli is also a production of this province. 
Lucknow stands on the banks of the Goomty, about 
thirty miles north of the Ganges. Though one of th 
most imposing cities of central India, some of its 
streets are so narrow that two carts cannot pass each 


other, and are sunk, in the quarter inhabited by the 





MARBLE SCREEN IN THE TAJ. 


the strains of “Annie 


Laurie,” as it was being 


r 
ce. 
& 
; 
: 
z 
£ 


played by the approach- 
ing but still distant High- 
_landers, who were march- 
ing to their relief. The 


news spread like wildfire, 
and men and women who 
had borne danger, priva- 


tion and suffering with 


unflinching bravery, now 
gave way under the emo- 
tion of joy. 





Lucknow is connected 
with Cawnpore by a rail- 
way thirty miles in length 
across a level plain. 
Cawnpore is situated on 
the south bank of the 


Ganges, and the river is 


crossed by a long bridge of boats. There is little at 
Cawnpore to arrest the eve of the traveller. It is a 
military station, situated on a broad, dusty plain, and 
contains many evidences of modern English civiliza- 
tion, but little of the really beautiful or picturesque. 
If it were not for the associations connected with the 
spot, it might be passed over as undeserving of notice. 
But here was perpetrated one of the bloodiest and 
most blood-curdling massacres of the whole mutiny. 
\ band of Europeans, seven hundred and_ fifty in 
number, including men, women and children, had 
maintained their position in the barracks for twenty 
d Lvs, holding out in the hope of obtaining relief. At 
last Nana, or Nina Sahib offered terms of surrender, 
which were accepted, and the English were to be 
sent down the Ganges to Allahabad. Twenty boats 
were ranged aiong the bank for their use, and when 
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these boats were crowded, at a signal from the treach- 
At the same mo- 
ment guns from the shore, from the temple, and from 
the banks, which had been carefully concealed, now 
All the men 


erous Nana they were set on fire. 


opened fire upon the wretched people. 
were slain except two or three, who escaped as if by 
a miracle, and upwards of one hundred women and 
children, wounded and bleeding, were brought back 
ing the heat of an Eastern summer, their number 
constantly increasing as new prisoners were brought 
in. When General Havelock finally reached Cawn- 
pore, not an English voice greeted him. All had 
been murdered two days before and thrown into a 
well, Around 
built, and a white marble Angel of Peace, by Maro- 
chetti, stands over it in commemoration of the dead. 


this well a beautiful wall has been | 
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branch to take root in the 
time, to develop into a huge trunk, until a single 


| tree assumes the magnitude of a forest, growing to a 


height and breadth which we, who are unaccustomed 


}to such a development of veg: tation, can scarcely 


| 


towns. 


Allahabad is situated on the Ganges, about mid- | 


imagine. 
Benares is the next town of importance. It is a 


town intensely Hindoo in its character, and differs 


to Cawnpore, and locked up in narrow quarters dur- | totally in appearance from Delhi and Agra, which 


may be considered representative Indo-Mohammedan 


Its streets are narrow and winding lanes 


The houses are built of solid stone, six and seven 
impossible, and the 


stories high. Carriages are 


traveller must even occasionally dismount from the 


| elephant—the frequent means of locomotion—and do 
1 
Monkeys are objects of 


his sight-seeing on foot 
Benares and live and thrive 


Holy 


religious veneration in 
in countless numbers and in perfect security. 





-— 











| KAISER BAGH, OR KING'S PALACE, LUCKNOW. 


way between its mouth and its source. 
railway from Bombay connects with the trunk line 
from Caleutta to the Punjaub. The town possesses a 
strong fortress, and played an important part during 
the mutiny. There is a magnificent palace within 
the fort, and there are other buildings of interest. 
Allahabad, Mirzapoor and Chunar, situated along 
the bend which the Ganges takes at this point, are 
They 
lie nearest the Huge 
convoys of cattle, bearing cotton upon their backs, or 
drawing rudely-constructed and heavily-laden carts, 
may be seen coming into these towns at the proper 
season of the year. The cotton is shipped at these 
points, and whole fleets of curious-looking boats bear 


towns of more or less commercial importance. 
great cotton fields of India. 


Here the | 


’ 


bulls were once allowed to wander unmolested through 
the streets, and all considered it a privilege to feed 
them; but regard for personal safety has finally led 
to a restriction of their freedom. 

The most famous factory of Benares is that for the 
manufacture of brocade. Here may be seen magnifi- 
cent gold brocades costing one hundred dollars and 


even more a yard. These fabrics are beautiful be- 


yond description, and display a refinement and a 
culture in art, in comparison with which the manu- 
factures of the western world seem simply bar- 
barous. 

Benares is the Holy City of Hindostan. 
tains a thousand temples, and tens of thousands of 
Here countless pilgrims flock from 


It eon- 


idols and shrines. 


it down the Ganges. Here and to the south will be |every part of India to bathe in the waters of the 


found the famous banyan-tree of India—a tree of 


‘| Ganges, and to pay their devotions before the shrines. 


unequalled growth, which sends down branch after | The most devout among them, if their wealth equals 


ground, each, in course of 
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their piety, build stairs or ghauts down to the river’s stream. It is nolonger clear. Its tributaries pollute 
edge for the accommodation of the faithful. These | its fair depths with mud and mire. At Chetopa the 
flights of stairs line the whole margin of the water | Gogra pours in a considerable volume of water, and 
and present every variety of architectural appear-| shortly after the Soane and the Gunduck add their 
ance. Here the learned men of India have lived,| streams. The Ganges then spread out like an inland 
studying the Vedas, here miserable devotees have | sea, and rushes along at the rate of three leagues an 
endured fiercest tortures, and here holy beggars have | hour between banks from six to eight thousund yarda 
begged for alms. Here Hindooism flourished long| apart. As far as this point rolling hills have ap- 
before the Romans landed in Great Britain, and here proached its banks, and mountains have undulated 
it still flourishes as vigorous as ever. the horizontal line. But now the country becomes 
There are about ten missionaries in Benares, but | more level. The depth of the river is not greatly in- 
their hopes rest in the future rather than with the | fluenced by the melting of the sncws, but during the 
immediate present. The city swarms with Brahmins. rainy season it becomes mach swollen, raising twen- 
Americans find a difficulty in comprehending the | ty-five or thirty feet, and overflowing the surrounding 
exact position of the Brahmins. They are the highest | plains sometimes for a hundred miles in extent. Its 
caste in India, the caste which is alone entitled to | channel is constantly changing, and occasional long 
make priests of its numbers. But the Brahmins are | lines of sand-banks indicate where the river has at 
a race rather than a class, and though very many find | some time found its boundary. The banks of the 
a livelihood as priests, carriers of sacred water, | Ganges, for its entire length, often present pictur- 
scholars, religious teachers, ascetics and religious | esque views of groups who come to bathe in it or 
beggars, still there is a large part of the race obliged drink of it. In the estimation of the natives the 
to support themselves and families by other means. | river is itself a deity, and the most sure way to Hea- 
So they enter other pursuits besides that of the| ven is through its waters, Hence, when possible, the 
priesthood, and are even found in the Bengal army: | Hindoo comes to its banks to die, and the naked dead 
But whatever their circumstances in life, however | are cast into the sacred stream, there to become a 
ignorant they may be, they never forget that they are | prey to the alligators or perhaps, the parish dogs, 
srahmins, and consequently entitled to look down which watch the stream for food. Its banks are 
upon the rest of the world. | lined with ghauts, and dotted with temples. It is it- 
Perhaps the most striking view which can be ob- | Self one continuous altar or shrine where offerings are 
tained of Benares is from the river. First of all, the | constantly being made. 
Ganges, here broad and deep, is covered with boats|. In this portion of India the poppy is extensively 
of every conceivable shape; fleets of cotton boats cultivated, and it is from hence that much of the 
going down to Calcutta; boats loaded with hay and | 0pium consumed in the world is obtained. Rice is 
grain ; boats for travel, and boats for pleasure. Then the most common crop in the portions annually in- 
along the shore are innumerable ghauts or stairways, undated by the river. 
some of them massive and beautiful, up and down | When about two hundred miles from its mouth, 
which pilgrims are continually passing. Here and the Ganges begins to divide itself. Upon one of its 
there is to be seen a Brahmin under his white um-| divisions, called the Hoogly, is situated Calcutta, the 
brella, surrounded by a group eager to listen to his chief city of Bengal. This city presents a curious 
words of instruction or to receive his blessing. Here | @ppearance. The English element makes itself here 
are the weak, the sick and the aged, come to gain plainly visible, and is mixed, yet never blended with 
strength or to die, as the case may be, in the sacred native. English commercial houses stand almost 
city and by the sacred waters. On one ghaut smok side by side with Hindoo temples; and English resi- 
constantly ascends from the burning bodies of the dences with the palaces of wealthy natives. 
dead; on another the most dreadful crimes are being The Brahmapootra river joins the Ganges a little 
atoned for. And all this takes place, not on a single lower down, and then these united rivers are divided 
holy day or religious occasion, but day after day and and subdivided, pouring out their waters by many 
vear after year. It has been going on century after | mouths. On the southern border of the Delta of the 
century. The religion which enjoins these customs | “@nges is a thickly-wooded, swampy belt, known as 
was in its prime even before the Babe was born in the the Soonderbunds. The entire region is a labyrinth 
stable at Bethlehem. Behind these stairways, rising of creeks and rivers, and forests of vast extent cover 
high up from the banks, is the city with the domes the whole soil and overhang the streams, so that the 
and spires of a thousand sacred temples, all of them | masts of vessels sometimes become entangled in their 
more or less beautiful. Overtopping all are the branches. These wild and wide-extended woods are 
stone palaces of the rajahs. It is a strange and be- useless for purposes of cultivation, and are only in- 
wildering picture to an European or an American, habited by a few fanatica] fakeers. In the impene- 
so old-world-like, so different from all we have been | trable jungles the tiger finds its lair; alligators of 
accustomed to see or even to think of. It overturns| enormous size bask upon the sunny banks of the 
all one’s preconceived ideas of religion and of civili- rivers; huge serpents twist themselves among the 
zation. trees; paroquets scream overhead, and monkeys 
In front of Benares, even in the dry season, the! spring from branch to branch. It is a strange, wild 


Ganges is fifteen yards deep, and is a broad and rapid ' country, on the very borders of a civilization, the 
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oldest of which we have ary record. It is a region This bird is extremely voracious; it has been ob- 
given over to malaria, and to the dominion of wild served to dash at a piece of blubber, weighing be- 
beasts, and scarcely less wild and superstitious men. | tween three and four pounds, and gulp it down entire. 
Through the hundred streams which divide the After this dainty morsel, the bird was not able to rise 
Soonderbunds, the Ganges pours its vast volume of | from the water, but yet swam vigorously after another 


waters into the bay of Bengal, and the mighty river piece of blubber on a hook, snapped at it, and was 


is lost in the mightier ocean. only saved from capture by the hook breaking in its 
mouth. The food of this bird consists chiefly of fish 
THE WANDERING ALBATROS. and mollusea, but it has no objection to the flesh of a 


HE Wandering Albatros is the largest of web- | dead whale, or to any kind of carrion. It is not a 
footed birds 


sometimes twelve feet, and the weight twenty | its prey to sea-eagles, and even to the larger kind of 


. the spread of its wings being , courageous bird, and is often compelled to yield up 
pounds or upwards. The wings are, however, narrow | gulls. When food is abundant, it gorges itself, like 
in proportion to their length. It is possessed of won- | the vulture, and then sits motionless upon the water, 
drous powers of wing, sailing along for days together! so that it may sometimes be taken with the hand. 
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without requiring rest, and hardly ever flapping its] Not unfrequently, however, on the approach of a > 
wings, merely swaying itself from side to side with | boat, it disgorges the undigested food, and thus light- = 
extended pinions. The plumage is soft and abund-| ened, it flies away. Its cry has been compared to - 
p ant, mostly white, dusky on the upper parts, some of | that of the Pelican; it also sometimes emits a noise a 
the feathers of the back and wings black. The bill | which has been likened to the braying of an ass. Its 
is of a delicate pinky-white, inclining to yellow at | flesh is unpalatable, being of a strong oily flavor, but on 
the tip. It is found in the Southern seas, particularly | some portions of it can be eaten, if properly prepared. wt 
near the Cape of Good Hope, whence sailors some- The long bones of the wings are in great request for a 
times call it the Cape Sheep. It often approaches | pipe-stems. fk 
very near to vessels, and is one of the objects of in-| Angling for Albatros is quite a favorite amusement, 
terest which present themselves to voyagers far away | and the bird often gives good sport, sometimes rising 
from land, particularly when it is seen sweeping the | into the air, and being drawn down on deck like a - 
4 surface of the ocean in pursuit of flying-fish, or when | boy’s kite, but generally hanging back with all its 
it alights, as it not unfrequently does, upon the rig-| might, and resisting the pull of the line by means of 
ging of the ship. its wings squared in the water. It is no easy mutter pr 
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the bird often escapes by the hook tearing out or the 
line breaking. 

Nothing, however, teaches it wisdom ; for, in a few 
minutes, it is quite 8 ready to take the bait again 
Even those which have been captured, marked DY a 
ribbon tied round their necks, and set at liberty, will 
follow the vessel as soon as they recover themselves 

When an Albatros is hooked the others become 
very angry, thinking that their companion is monopo- 
lizing the tempting food. Down they swoop accord- 
ingly, pounce on the spot, and when settled on the 
water, are very mu h astonished to see their com- 
panion towed away and themselves left sitting on the 
waves with nothing to eat. 

Should one of these birds be shot, the remainde r 
pounce upon it at once and soon entomb their late 
These 


may, under some circumstances, be dangerous to 


companion in their rapacious maws. birds 


human beings, as they have been observed to swoop 
upon the head of a man who has fallen overboard 
and their long, powerful beaks are fearful weapons 
when urged by those huge pinions. 

The Albatros makes its home on the lofty preci- 
pices of Tristan d’Acunha, the Crozettes, the Marion 
Islands, and other similar localities. It heaps up a 
rude nest of earth not far from the sea, or deposits 


its solitary egg in a slight hollow, which it makes ir 


the dry ground. The egg is about four inches 
long, white, and spotted at the larger end; it is 
edible. 

Mr. Erle, who visited their nesting-places, writes 
in forcible language of the strange and weird-like 
scene: “A death-like stillness prevailed in these | 
high regions, and to my ear our voices had a strange, 
unnatural echo, and I fancied our forms appeared 


The | 


prospect was altogether sublime, and filled the mind | 


gigantic, while the air was piercingly cold. 
with awe. The huge Albatros here appeared to dread 
no interloper or enemy, for their young were on the 
ground completely uncovered, and the old cnes wers 
stalking round them. 
and covered with a woolly down, which is very bean- 
tiful. 
with a very quick motion, making a great noise; this 


The young are entirely white, 
As we approached they snapped their bills 


and the throwing up the contents of the stomach are 
the only means of offence and defence they seem to 
visited the mountain about five 


months afterward, when I found the voung Albatroses 


possess. I again 
still sitting in thetr nests, and they had never moved 
away from them.” 

Albatroses appear in great numbers toward the 
end of June about the Kurile Islands and Kamtschat- 
ka. The Kamtschadales make various domestic arti- 
clea af the wing-bones, and blow up the entrails for 
floats to their nets. 


It is one thing to wish to have truth on our side. 


and another to wish to be on the side of truth. 


I THINK it best not to dispute, where there is no 
probability of convincing. 


TO OLD-TIME 


to haul in an Albatros under such circumstances, and 


FRIENDS. 








TO OLD-TIME FRIENDS. 


BY EDITH W 


OW I miss the dear old faces 
That were wont to gather round ! 


Lud the old, familiar voices 


KENT. 


Only in my dreams they sound. 


When I journey into dreamland, 
Ah, that those bright dreams were true! 
There I see the old time faces 


Loving hands I clasp auew. 


The olden home 


The beauteous fields, the dell, 


I miss it sadly ; 


Grand old mountains, trees and rivers— 


All the scenes I loved so well. 


Tidings of sad changes reach me— 
Joys that were can be no more; 
Some friends absent, some are present— 


Some have “ 


only gone before he 


Strange, though pleasant, are the faces 
Of the friends who clasp my hand; 
But they cannot fill your places— 


Oh, loved ones of native land! 


3ut the same sun shines upon us, 
That made bright our early days; 


All the same the shade and sunshine 


Of life’s joys and weary ways. 


Moon and stars, with light as silv’ry, 
Shone upon us long ago, 

When our hearts, dear Al, were blithesome, 
And our homeward steps 80 slow, 

And the same skies smile above us— 
rheir still beauty o’er us bend— 

In their constancy, faint emblem 


Of the ever-present Friend. 


For, as ever, bending o’er us, 
Is the same kind, watchful care; 
Of the Father’s loving kindness 
Proofs are here and everywhere. 


Though so far apart our life-paths, 
Dear old friends of native land, 
Let us seek one Blessed Haven 


Trust one Father's loving hand 


“T NEVER knew a man,” says an old author, “ who 
could not pear another’s misfortunes just like a 
Christian ”—which reminds us of the old lady who 
thought every calamity that happened to herself a 


trial, and every one that happened to her friend a 


judgment. 


You can never catch the word that has once gone 


out of your lips. Once spoken, it is ont of your 


reach ; try vour best, you can never recall it. There- 
fore, take care what you say. Never speak an un 
kind word, an impure word, a profane word. 

WE should not only break the teeth of malice by 


forgiveness, but pluck out its sting by forgetfulness. 
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THE DEAREST LITTLE WIFE IN THE WORLD.* 
BY T. S&S. ARTHUR, 


“YOU'RE the dearest little wife in the world,” | almost in despair. She had asked for and received 
j 
said Clem Sandford, kissing the sweet lips of | her week’s wages on the evening before. 
his pretty Katie, and gazing at himself in the What could poor little Katie do but sit down and 
) 


mirror of her tender blue eyes. “And I’m the} cry? and she did cry long and bitterly. In the midst 


luckiest man in town,” he added, as he kissed her | of her despair baby awoke, and began fretting and 
again. moaning in the crib where she had laid him. At 

Katie looked happy. She went with her handsome | this moment the door-bell rang. Not until it rang 
young husband to the door, and stood following him | again, and louder than at first, did it come into Katie's 
with her eyes as he walked down the street. She | mind that there was no one but herself to answer it. 
raited until he was nearly a bloek away, hoping he | Then she picked up baby hastily and went down- 
might turn to get another sight of her, but he walked | stairs. A man with an evil-looking face stood at the 
door. He had a basket of notions for sale, and made 


on without looking back. 
The happy expression faded off slowly from the | a movement to push by her into the vestibule. But 


young wife’s countenance —faded and faded, until the | an instinct of danger caused her to stand fast in his 
serene aspect that succeeded gave place to a look of way. 

care and disappointment. A baby’s fretting cry “T don’t want anything,” she said. 

came down from the chamber. Katie started and ran “But let me show the lady what I have. Here 
up quickly. are—” 

“Baby, darling!” she exclaimed, as she lifted her The instinct of danger “sat led Katie to stand in 
sick child from its crib. The large bright eyes and | the man’s way so that he could not come in now 
pale face showed that the illness was serious. The | caused her to step back with a quick movement, and 
baby’s languid head went down upon Katie’s shoul-| at the same time to shut the door in his face. She 
der, and a feeble murmur of satisfaction came from | heard him curse her as she did so. Weak and trem- 
its fever-stained lips. bling, she went from the vestibule into the parlor, 


For nearly half an hour the young mother paced | and sat there trying to collect her scattered and be- 
the chamber floor, baby’s head resting on her shoul- | wildered thoughts. 
der, sometimes singing a low droning song, and some- It took Katie some time to eck irly comprehend the 
times moving to and fro in silence with a manner so | situation, and to see just what was to be done. She 
absent and absorbed that she seemed like one in a| was young and inexperienced—knew little of the 
dream. Long before s' e knew it the baby was asleep. | mysteries of housekeeping, and less of culinary art. 
She was still walking the floor with the child in her | So far, she had managed to get along “ wonderfully 
arms when the door opened, and the coarse face of a| well,” so Clem told her on occasions when his com- 
woman looked in. fort was specially secured; though it must be told 

“T bees goin’,” said the hard mouth, speaking out | that he was not chary of complaint when any jar in 
of the coarse face, and flinging the words with a sort | the home machinery disturbed his peace. 
of cruel satisfaction at the startled little woman. “What am I to do about dinner?” exclaimed 

“Going, Mary! Going where?” asked bewildered | Katie, as the actual state of affairs became clear to 
Katie, but half comprehending the import of what| her mind. If she alone were to be considered, the 


she had just heard. case would have been simple enough. But she could 
“ Going to lave,” was answered. not set Clem down to a cup of tea, and bread and 
“You'll not go until I get some one in your place, butter. He must have his roast, and his vegetables, 
Mary ?” and his dessert. Clem always wanted “a good square 
The frail little woman stood almost suppliant before | dinner,” as he called it, and he was particular about 
the brawny Irish girl. having everything “done to a turn.” 
“T bees goin’ now. My wake’sup,” returned Mary, What was poor little Katie to do about dinner? 
sharply, and with a toss of her head. Saby fretted and moaned, and Katie could not put 
“ But, Mary, don’t you see that I shall be all alone, | him down for more tl 1 few minutes at a time. 
and that baby is sick? What am I to do? She cried a good di in her helplessness, If it 
And tears rushed to Mrs. Sandford’s eyes. wasn’t for Clem’s dinners, and Clem’s selfish regard 
“T bees goin’.” growled the unfeeling wretch, and | for his own comfort, Katie would not have been so 
turning around, went up-stairs instead of back to the | very unhappy. True, baby was sick, and she was 


kitchen. In a little while she came down, bundle in | anxious about baby. But the doctor had come in and 
hand, and took herself off, leaving Mrs. Sandford | pronounced him a great deal better than on the day 
before. So if only baby had been on her mind, the 


* This story with the acesmpanying fine illustration ori- | joad would not have been very hard to bear. But, 
ginally appeared in * To-Day.” the new illustrated weekly . ‘ 
published in Philadelphia, by McLean & Stopparrt, and edited 
by Dr. Dio Lewis 


besides baby, she had her great, selfish, thoughtless 


] 


husband to earry, poor weak littl thing! 
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The hours went by. It was half-past twelve, and 


Clem would be home at two, and expect to find his 
Katie had been trying for half 


an hour to get baby asleep, so that she could be fre 


dinner on the table. 
to see about dinner, but it was of no use: sleep was 
not in his eyes. So, at last, with baby in her arms, 
she went down to the kitchen. 


She had been in the kitchen half an hour before to 











look after the fire, and found it nearly out and 1 
coal in the scuttle. 
with baby on her arm and brought up coal; she had 
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“Oh, dear!” exclaimed Katie, in despair, as she 
saw the almost fireless range; and seizing the poker, 
she commenced raking it with all her might. But, 
of course, this didn’t he lp the matter any, only made 
it worse. Then she went to the refrigerator and took 
out the quarter of lamb that had been bought for 
dinner. This she put into a dripping-pan, and set it 


in the oven of the range. Next she brought up from 


“18 THERE'S ANY ONE THING I INSIST ON, IT’S PUNCTUALITY.” 


She had gone into the cellar 


raked down the fire and put dn fresh coal; and now | ha 


she was in the kitchen again to see about cooking the 
dinner, 
out, and the fresh coal looked almost as black 
when she threw it on, filling the grate to the top. 


Alas for the fire! She had raked it n« arly 


as | Sal 





| the cellar a basket of green 
them, holding baby all the while. 


| boiling. 


| for Clem never would go without his dessert. 


peas, and began shelling 


Her back was 


aching, her head was aching, and her limbs and 


nds unsteady from excessive nervousness. After 


shelling the peas, she got some potatoes ready for 


There were beets to cook, besides mint 
ce to make and some kind of a dessert to get up, 
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Potatoes were put into one pot and the peas into 


another, with some water—the quantity guessed at in 
each case You 
might have held your hand upon it without getting 


and both vessels set upon the range. 
burnt, the fire was so low. Away down at the bottom 
had 
coal heaped above 
from the bin, and did not promise to 


of the grate it a bright glow, but the mass of 
to the very top was as black as 
when it came 

be alive for an hour at least. 


Steadily the hands moved over the face of the 


clock, and Katie looked at them in despair as they | 


drew nearer and nearer to the dinner-hour, while the 
fire at the bottom of the grate made but slow encroach- 
ments on the mass of coal above. 
the piece of lamb looked as raw as when placed in 
the oven. 
of the water in which the potatoes and peas had been 
As for a dessert, all idea of that had 


Not a bubble had yet risen to the surface 


put to boil 
been abandoned. Baby was asleep, having worn out 


both himself and his mother with erying and fretting. 


With unsteady steps and an inward trembling, the 
result of sheer physical exhaustion, Katie now pro- | 


ceeded to arrange the table and get everything ready 
dinner as soon as the fire should 


All she could do to help the 


for serving the 


accomplish its task. 


fire she did, raking it with the poker every few min- | 


utes, and so hindering instead of helping. If she had 
let it alone after the first raking and too liberal sup- 
ply of coal, it would by this time have got well 
een quite a respectable fire. But all it 
gain in the five or ten minutes at a time 


ahead and 
was able t 
that Katie let it alone it would lose when she made a 
new onslaught with the poker. Poor fire! Poor 
Katie! A most unhappy and melan- 
choly trio! 

Ting! Ting! It was the clock striking two. At 
the same moment came down from the chamber a 
Katie threw a look of despair 


Poor dinner! 


loud cry from baby. 


at the black and ashy range, and dropping the poker | 


she had just lifted to give the fire another helping 
punch, ran up to her sick child. As she lifted him 
in hey arms she heard Clem’s key rattle in the door. 
Clem was 

She 


It opened and shut with the usual bang. 
quick and emphatic in his movements. sat 
down, weak and trembling. Up-stairs he came with 
two or three great bounds, clearing half a dozen steps 
at a time, like a great romping boy. 

“Where's my little wife?” he cried, as he swept 
like a strong wind into the room where Katie sat, 
with pale face and tear-filled eyes, trying to rally her 
feelings and draw a veil over her countenance. 

“Why, Katie!” 


“He’s a very sick child,” answered Katie, t 


exclaimed Clem. “Is baby worse?” 
rying 
hard to command her feelings. 

Clem kissed them both tenderly, and said, in his 
light, confident way: “Oh, never fear about baby. 
He'll be all right in a few days. 
this morning, and he says the worst is over. 


I saw Dr. Jones 


And 


now, darling, ring the bell and order up dinner. I’m 
three minutes late.” 
“Dinner isn’t near ready,” answered Katie. 


“ Everything's gone wrong to-day.” 


Half-past one, and | 
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“Dinner not ready!” and Clem, as he said this in 


a tone of profound surprise, not unmingled with dis- 
pleasure, drew out his watch and looked at the face. 
“Tv’s five minutes past two now If there’s any one 
thing I insist on, it’s punctuality. Not near ready ! 
Did you say that, Katie?” ' 
“Take baby, and I'll go down and see about it :” 
and Katie reached baby to Clem. “Mary went off 
this morning, and I’ve had everything to do myself.” 
Katie tried to speak cheerfully, even to smile. 
“That's too bad,” said Clem, but in a tone of voice 
| that showed how little he comprehended all that was 


| involved in the sentence, “ Mary went off this morn- 


1 
ing, and I’ve had everything to do myself.” 
| Throw things on the table as quickly as you can,” 


| he added, 
desperate hurry to-day 


“T’'ll be down in a few minutes; am ina 
Must be back to the store 
by three precisely,” 

for half an hour, Clem,” re- 
turned Katie, a look of distress on her face. “T’ve 
Mary let it go 


“Tt won't be ready 


| 
tried my best to make the fire burn. 
nearly out.” 
“Half an hour! 
go?” 
“ Directly after break fas 


Why, Katie! When did Mary 
‘replied Katie. 
“And you've been ever since trying to make the 
fire burn !”’ 
The rebuke in Clem’s t 
the rebuke in his words. 
She made no reply, but 


ynes hurt Katie more than 


went down-stairs. In a 


few minutes Clem followed. He took in the prospect 
at a glance. 
“Half an hour! Better 


claimed, with ill-repressed anger. 


say half away!” he ex- 
“What have you 


|got? Leg of lamb; potatoes; peas. Humph! Poor 
show in every way! Guess I won’t wait. Here; 
take the baby. Must be at the store by three 


haven’t a moment to lose 
“But you can’t go without your dinner, Clem! 
| I’m so sorry, but I’ve done the best I could,” pleaded 
miserable little Katie. 

“Poor prospect of getting it here,” answered the 
and he put the baby 


| 


selfish, unsympathizing Clem ; 
into Katie’s arms. 
“ You'll get something at a restaurant, won’t you?” 
said Katie, more concerned for Clem than for herself. 
| “T don’t know,” returned Clem, in an injured tone. 
He was put out, and felt just ugly enough to let Katie 
know that he was annoyed and displeased. 
But he did know, the selfish, ungenerous fellow! 
It was that he might have time to get a good dinner 
at a restaurant that he w 


So off he swept, not 


is so eager to get away. 

even kissing the dearest little 
wife in the world. Poor 
broken. Clem’s displeasure, added to the trouble 
and exhausting efforts of the morning, was more than 


Katie was almost heart- 


As the street door shut heavily be- 
} 


Ds 


she could bear. 
hind her husband, great s« 
and she sat down with baby in her weak and trem- 


burst from her heart, 
bling arms, moaning and crying in a wavy that if 
Clem could have heard it would have startled him 
into something like surprise and pity, if not shame, 
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THE DEAREST LITTLE 
] 
| The teil-tale blood mounted to Clem’s temples at 


And there she sat, crying to herself or hushing her 


restless baby in a sort of helpless despair—sat there | 
alone, faint and sick in body and mind, while Clem | 


was enjoying “a good square dinner” at a first-class 
eating-house. 

After the pain caused by Clem’s selfish and un- 
manly conduct had lost some of its sharpness—only 
aching in a dull, heavy way—Katie went into the 
kitchen and removed the half-cooked meat and vege- 
tables from the range. But just what to do with them 
she did not know. They had been intended for 


Clem’s dinner, but Clem had gone off, and there was | 


no longer any use for them. As for herself, she had 
no desire for food—could not have taken a mouthful 
of anything. And now baby began to scream as if in 
pain. Katie rocked him in her arms, walked with 
him, sang to him, tried in all possible ways to soothe 
and quiet him, but all in vain. He sereamed on, and 
writhed and threw himself about in evident suffering. 
Leaving the half-cooked dinner on the hearth be/ore 
the range, Katie went up-stairs with her sick child. 
For more than an hour he cried on, and then from 
exlraustion became still, dropping off to sleep. 

As soon as Katie, who had thrown herself on the 
bed beside her baby, found that he was sleeping, she 
rose up, intending to go down to the kitchen again, 
but as she raised her head everything grew dark. 
She knew nothing more until she found her hus- 


band bending over her with a pale and frightened | 


face, 

After Clem had eaten his “ good square dinner,” 
he felt more comfortable in mind and body. His 
armoyance at the home irregularity and disappoint- 
ment was over; he was at peace with himself and all 
mankind. He hoped that Katie was all right; had 
no doubt that she was, and would make amends for 
the dinner shortcoming by getting him up something 
specially nice for supper. 

Toward the-middle of the afternoon a business 
friend with whom Clem was personally intimate hap- 
pened into the store. 

“ How’s that dear little wife of yours?” he inquired. 
Clem often bragged of his wife, and his friends, see- 
ing how any reference to her pleased him, were in 
the habit of asking after Katie. 

“Not over brilliant, dear little soul!” answered 
Clem. “Found her all out of sorts when I went 
home to-day. Sick baby, no servant and a half 
cooked dinner.” 

* And what-did you do about it?” asked the friend, 
vho knew Clem a little better, perhaps, than he knew 


himself, 


“Me? What could I do about it?’ and Clem | 


opened his eyes with a sort of puzzled look. 
“Sick baby, no servant and a half-cooked dinner,” 
the friend said, repeating his words. “ Yes, what 


did you do about it?” 


“The best I could. Had to be back to the store | 


by three o’clock. Couldn’t wait for Katie’s dinner, 


and so went to a restaurant,” answered Clem. 


“Didn’t go off in a huff and forget to kiss the dear | 


little wife ?”’ 
VOL. xLI.—12. 
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this unlooked-for question. 

“Why, Clem Sandford, I never would have be- 
| lieved this of you! The sweetest, dearest, daintiest 
little thing of a baby-wite to be treated so! I’m all 
amazement !” 

“] was annoyed, that’s a fact,” confessed Clem, in a 
| penitent voice. “When a man comes in on time, 
| sharp set, and finds a half-cooked piece of meat in 
| the range, servant gone, a wife with a crying baby in 
| her arms, looking the picture of distress, and no pros- 
| pect of dinner for half an hour, he must be next to a 
| saint if he keeps his temper.” 

“ And doesn’t come down like a brute on his poor 
| little overtasked wife, whose head, maybe, is aching 
fit to burst.” 

There fell a brief silence, the two men gazing, 
| meantime, into each other’s face. 
| “Look here, Clem!” broke out the friend, a latent 
| thrill of anger in his voice; “if I’ve really guessed 
at the truth, if you did come down on poor little 
Katie after this fashion, then you are a—” 

“ Brute!’ said Clem, with an indignant emphasis. 
“But, you see, 1 didn’t. Not quite so bad as that, 
though I own up to having behaved a little shabbily. 
\ hungry, disappointed, put-out man doesn’t always 
have the best control of himself—isn’t the most con- 
siderate animal in the world.” 

“ Went off in a huff,” said the friend, “to enjoy a 
good meal at an eating-house, without a word of sym- 
pathy for the dearest little wife in the world, who, 
without a servant and burdened with a sick child, 
had tried her best to get him up a dinner, but failed 
to be on time! I wonder what Katie was doing 


while he was enjoying himself at Price’s? I wonder 
|if she had as good an appetite as her husband, and 
sat down to as tasty a meal? If there were no tears 
in her wine? Did I understand you aright?’ went 
on the friend. “Noservant? Alone all day with a 
sick child, herself a frail delicate little thing—a blos- 
}som that any sudden strong wind might blow away !” 
| Clem began to move about uneasily. A look of 


anxiety crept into his face. 

“You'd better get home as quickly as you can,” 
| went on his friend. “I have little donbt, after a day 
such as Katie has had, you will find her in bed. 
What if baby were taken worse? What if Katie 
| herself were to become suddenly ill, all alone in the 
| house ? Why, Clem, the more I think of it, the 


+ 


| more astonished I grow! Take my advice, and get 
| home as quickly as possible. You don’t know what 
}may have happened.” 

Clem, now thoroughly alarmed, was not long in 
taking his friend’s advice. As he hurried homeward, 


his excited imagination tortured him with a hundred 
frightful pictures. He called himself “a miserable, 
| selfish brute,” “an unfeeling wretch,” “a cruel mon- 
ster.” He was deeply grieved and penitent. 

Turning, at last, the corner that brought him ia 
|sight of his house, he looked toward it anxious); 


| There was no sign of life; all the shutters, from the 
highest to the lowest story, were closed. He quick- 














ened his steps almost toa run. A great pressure was 
en his breast. He could feel his heart beating. How 
still it he entered! “Katie!” he called, 
eagerly; but only the sound of his voice came back 
to him in a faint and ghostly echo. “Katie!” he 
called again, and the startled cry of his sick child 
rose, wailing, on the air in one of the chambers 
above. With a bound he cleared the stairway. 
Across the bed, on which she had fallen in a faint- 
ing fit nearly an hour before, he found Katie. She 
was still unconscious, her face like the face of death. 
“Oh, Katie, Katie!” cried the horror-stricken hus- 
band, as he lifted her in his arms and looked into 
her ashen countenance. He saw the muscles quiver 
about her mouth and throat, and had presence of 
mind enough to lay her back upon the bed and run 
for water, which he dashed in her face. This soon 
revived her. She opened her eyes and looked at 
Clem half unconsciously, then closed them and lay 
still for a little while. 
“ Katie!” called Clem, in a voice tender and loving. 
The eyes flew open, and light flashed into them. 
“Katie, dear!’ Clem bent down and kissed 
her. 
“ What's the matter?’ asked Katie, making an 
effort to rise; but Clem held her down, saying— 
“You've been sick, darling, and must keep still.” 
“Sick, Clem? Oh, no, I haven’t been sick! Is it 
dinner-time already, Clem?’ A shadow crept over 
her face. 


was as 


“1 don’t know what’s come over me,” she 
added, faintly, and shut her eyes in a weak, exhausted 
way. 

“Oh, baby!” she exclaimed, as baby’s cry broke 
out suddenly in a piercing wail, and she started up 
again. But Clem’s hand pressed her back. 

“You must be very quiet,’ he said, softly, yet 
firmly. “I'll see to baby,” and he lifted the sick 
child from where he lay behind his mother and tried 
to soothe and comfort him, but he only cried the 
more piteously. Every moment Katie’s strength was 
coming back. She now arose and sat on the side of 
the bed, reaching out her hands for the grieving 
baby. 

“Give him to me,” she said; and Clem, finding all 
his efforts to hush the child unavailing, laid him in 
her arms, where he nestled his head on her bosom, 
and grew quiet. For a little while there was silence. 
It was broken by Katie, 

“T’m so sorry about the dinner, Clem,” she began, 
in a regretful voice; “but I did the best I could. 
Mary went off—” 

But Clem put his hand over her soft mouth, say- 
ing, “ You never should have tried it, darling, and I 
was a selfish brute to act as I did.” 

* No, no, no, you wasn’t, Clem. 


| 


I ought to have 


looked better to the fire, and—and—and—” 

But the poor little thing broke down, she felt so 
weak and helpless. 

“Vm not fit to be anybody’s wife,” she sobbed. 


“Tm not strong, and I don’t know how to do any- 
thing.” 
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You’re the dearest little wife in the world,” answered 
Clem. 

“T’m little and weak and ignorant, and not fit to be 
anybody’s wife,” persisted Katie—and she was more 
than half in the right. Certainly, with all these dis. 
qualifications, she was not fit to be the wife of so 
selfish and self-mdulgent a man as Clem Sandford, 
proud as he was of the sweet little blossom upon 


which only gentle summer airs had blown until 
transplanted to his garden, where chill winds swejt 
over it too often. 

“ Now, hush, Katie, I say!’ Clem repeated. “I’m 
not fit to be the husband of a dainty little darling like 
you.” 

And Clem was much nearer the truth than he 
thought. He was not fit to be the husband of any 
one like Katie. His needed to have strong 
nerves and physical endurance, to be skilled in the 
art of housekeeping, and thoughtful in the work of 
applying this skill to her husband’s comfort. He 
had married for his own convenience and happiness, 
not thinking of these hon 


wile 


ely accomplishments in a 
wife, however, but none the less annoyed and disap- 
pointed at not finding them in his pretty little Katie, 
| of whom, as we have said, he was very proud, and 
tried in his selfish way to love. 

“A knowledge of one’s faults is half the cure,” 
“Never too late to mend,’ 
true in many cases. 

The truth was coming to the minds of both Clem 
and Katie, but it did not come in helpfulness. The 
mending process involved too much for their strength 
of character—self-forgetfulness for the good of others, 
and a persistent purpose. The “dear little wife” 
was more an untaught child than 
woman. She had few, if any, of 


cations for the high responsibility she had assumed, 


and 
are clever sayings, and 


a well-furnished 
the needed qualifi- 


and her deficiencies were more and more apparent to 
her hushand every day, these deficiencies 
were perpetually marring his comfort. 

Clem tried to be more considerate of Katie after 
this, and she, poor thing! tried in a blind and despe- 
rate sort of way to come up to the requirements of 
her position. But neither of them was equal to the 
situation. Katie fell far short in her work—not be- 
cause of unwillingness or indifference, but for lack of 
strength, training and skill. She had never been 
taught anything really useful at home, and did not 
know where to begin nor what to do in the business 
of orderly housekeeping, and so was completely in 
the hands of bad servants, and at their mercy. And 
they led her a miserable life, choosing in most cases 
to do their worst instead of their best, while she was 
powerless in their hands. 

As a measure of relief to Katie, as well as comfort 
for himself, Clem determined to get his dinner down- 
The “dear little wife” opposed this. She 
could not bear the thought of being left alone all day, 
and so made a new effort to have his dinners better 
cooked and more punctual as to time. But Biddy, 
who Happened to overhear Clem’s proposition, set 


because 


town. 





“Now, hush, Katie! 


I won’t have you talk so. 





herself to work to mar all this. She managed to 
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spoil his favorite dishes, and to keep him waiting day 
after day until he would lose all patience and blame | 
poor Katie for what she couldn’t help, oftener leaving | 
her with a tearful than a smiling face. 

“T can’t stand this any longer, and I won’t!” he 
exclaimed one day, losing all control of himself, as 
the hands of the little French timepiece on the man- 
tel pointed to half-past two. “If you can’t make 
your @ook have dinner in time, I shall go to a restau- 
rant,” and off he went to get a “ good square dinner,” 
while Katie betook herself to her chamber to cry | 
helplessly all the afternoon. 

After that Clem dined regularly at an eating-house, 
while Katie lunched without relish on anything that | 
happened to come to hand, or went without food from | 
breakfast to supper-time. Forlorn enough in mind as | 
well as in appearance was Katie all day, but as the 
time drew near for Clem’s return at evening she 
would put on a new exterior for her husband’s sake, 
though as the months went by she grew less and less | 
particular about personal adornment, and less care- 
ful to hide from Clem the weariness and discontent | 
from which she suffered. 

Another baby came, a dainty, perfect, fairy-like 
little thing, and Clem was in ecstasies over it. During 
the three or four weeks that followed—weeks of rest 
and freedom from care and annoyance, of rest from 
weariness and pain, of rest from a perpetual sense of 
incompetence—Kate seemed to be in Heaven. But 
when the nurse left her, and, weaker than before, sh« 
took up the old and new burdens, Heaven seemed to 


darkness. 
To Clem she was no longer “ the dearest little wift 
in the world,” but a weak, fretful, complaining wo- 


man, who was no comfort to herself or anybody else. | 


| 


Poor Katie tried hard to be cheerful when Clem 
came home, but the faint smiles with which she 
greeted him did not light up her face with its old 
attractiveness, and so Clem did not respond with the 
old excess of fondness for which her poor heart 
longed. Out of her eyes the light would go suddenly, 
and the smile fade like an evening sunbeam, leaving 
her face cold and less beautiful. And so a wall of 
silence and reserve grew up between them, where 
once had been pleasant talk and sweet home sympa- 
thies. 

So it went on, the husband and wife growing far- 
ther and farther apart, and less regardful of each 
other’s well-being or happiness. The strong, healthy 
man, with the vigorous blood perpetually enriched 
by the “good square dinners” his frail little wife 
never saw or tasted, leaping along his veins and giving 
life and strength to nerve and muscle, and the weak, 
discouraged, exhausted woman, who was trying to 
keep step at his side, had little in common with each 
other, and that little grew less every day. 

Nobody now heard Clem speak of the “ dearest 
little wife in the world ;” and if any one asked for 
her, he would shrug his shoulders, and with an in- 


WIFE 


jand bent shoulders! But it was not so to be. 


| 
| 
} 
| 


shut its gates upon her and to banish her into mt 
| 





jured look, answer, “Sick,” or, with a slight levity of 
manner, “ All played out,” or, “So, so, all that is left! 
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! 
| of her;” and then, to more particular inquiries, would, 


maybe, expatiate on the present vicious system of 
educating girls, by which they were better fitted for 


| being kept in glass cases to be looked at and admired 
| than for useful practical women who had homes and 


husbands and children to look after. 
It did not take many years, under the excessive 
friction to which Katie was subjected, to wear out the 


machinery of her life. A third baby was laid on 


her bosom, and again she was in Heaven, peac« ful 


and happy. 
Again she saw in Clem’s eyes, as he bent over her, 


| the old tenderness and the old love; and he saw ir 


her pale, sweet face, and tranquil orbs a new and 
higher beauty, that drew upon his heart and touched 
him with a sense of reverence. They were lovers 
again, and in his thought Clem repeated the words 
once so often on his lips, “The dearest little wife in 
the world.” 

Again she was in Heaven, and in the company of 
ministering angels, and their states of peace were 
flowing in upon her. The angels that “do always 
behold the face of my Father” were about the new- 


| born babe, and blessing the mother with their pre- 


sence, 
Ah! to have her go back again; to have the 
of Heaven shut, as it were, and she pushed out into 


door 


the world to take up burdens too heavy for her weak 


She 
had finished her work, poor and imperfect as it was, 
and had entered already into her rest. 

Clem was sitting by her, on the evening of the 


third day after the baby was born, holding her thin 


| hand, through which you could see the light, and 
| looking into her pale face, that seemed as the face 


aspirit. Katie’s eyes were resting upon him. 

peaceful, happy eyes Clem had never seen before. 
There was not in them the “shadow of a shade” of 
earthly care, but only the rest and peace of Heaven. 

“ Katie!” he exclaimed, suddenly, rising and bend- 
ing over her. 

A quick change had come into her face. 

“Katie! Dear Katie!” he called, putting his arm 
beneath her, and raising her from the pillows. Her 
head fell gently down upon his bosom. He called 
her again and again in tenderest words and tones, 
Then a shiver of fear ran 
through Clem’s heart. He lifted the bowed head 
hastily, and looked into the face of his wife. A single 
glance, and the story was told. Katie had fallen 
asleep, and her waking would be with the angels. 


but there was no reply. 


Turnk ye, that sic as you and I, 

Wha drudge and drive thro’ wet and dry, 
Wi never-ceasing toil; 

Think ye are we less blest than they, 

Wha scarcely tent us in their way, 
As hardly worth their while ?—Burvs. 


Ir is time, indeed, that men and women both should 
cease to grow old in any other way than as the tree 
does, full of grace and honor.—MARGARET FULLER, 
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HULDAH, JACK DICKEY’S WIFE. 
A STORY FOR GRANDMOTHERS. 


BY ROSELLA RICE. 


| Perera said, “what a splendid match; 


he’s pretty fore-handed-like, and she’s such a 
worker, no danger of the grass growing under 
her feet !” 

They were married the first of April, and moved 
into their own little house, a cosey, square building 
between two weeping willows on the only knoll on 
the farm. 

The first of April—well, the middle of May they 
had radishes, and lettuce, and onions of their own 
raising on their table, while other folks’ lettuce 
leaves were no bigger than your thumb-nail. 

A web of linen towelling that she had spun and 
woven herself lay out bleaching on the grass above 
the spring. 

Old ladies in the neighborhood said she was a 
marvel of a housekeeper, and that they’d just as lief 
eat their victuals off Huldah Dickey’s bare floor, as 
of their own tablecloths. 

But, Huldah was a scold, he didn’t do this, and he 
didn’t do that, and she found fault, and too often her 
words ran high and lond. 

To her there was no music like the clacket-y-clack, 
back and forth, of the unwearied shuttle in the loom, 
all through the long days, even until bed-time. 

What was the song of the robin on the roof to her? 
what the soft plaint of the dove in the willow, or the 
cricket in the grass? 

If she heard them at all she thought them shrill, 
or mournful, or piping, and wished the loom could 
entirely shut out the lovely sounds. 

They made her think of graveyards and of the 
long grasses that swept over sunken graves, and 
death and buriais were to her the gloomiest things she 
could think about. 

The next spring, early, a little daughter came to 
them. Jack’s heart was brimful of the sweetest joy 
he’d ever known, he never felt happier than when 
the wee baby lay on his broad bosom clutching aim- 
lessly at nothing. He used to pull its pink toes and 
touch his hard, woody-looking palms to its velvety 
cheeks and call it all kinds of sweet names. 

When its moist little lips could frame the gurgling 
word “ ta-ta,” Papa Jack’s joy was ecstatic. 

When it grew older he would take it out on the 
green sward and lie down and let it clamber over 
him. 

It would tumble about as aimlessly as a pumpkin, 
now bundling over his head, now sitting on his chest, 
amd now tugging at his stalwart legs, trying to lift 
them. 

But Jack couldn’t get far enough away that the 
monotonous clack of the loom was not the unmusical 
accompaniment of their sport. 

Huldah grew more and more industrious, her face 
grew hard and stern, and the muscles in her neck 





showed like cords of hemp. When the baby cried 
she would weave all the harder, hissing out through 
her teeth: “bawl away, it'll make you grow.” 

And so the years passed by—the family increased 
to four little girls, small, shy, flaxen-haired creatures 
who had even their “stint of work” to do. 

The eldest to sweep and wash dishes and “mother 
over” the others; the second to keep the hens out of 
the garden, watch the gap, water the calves, keep the 
baby out of mischief and wet the web that was 
bleaching. The child next to the baby could pick 
up chips and set the chairs back against the wall ina 
straight row. Two of the little girls had curly hair, 
but their heads were almost shaved because it took 
“too much time” to comb and brush and arrange 
curls. 

And then, Huldah said, what good could curls do? 
you couldn’t eat or drink them, or wear them for 
clothing, and they never brought a cent o’ money 
into the house, and likely enough if they were left 
long the children would grow up to be vain and 
giddy and care only for dress. No girl of hers 
should go tossing her curls about to attract the atten- 
tion of boys. 

In the meantime piles of bed and table linen in- 
creased, and bundles of stocking yarn hung from the 
joists, some fine, some coarse and some “back- 
banded” and threaded different colors. 

Huldah would weave as long as the light of day 
lasted, and then when the milking was done the two 
eldest children had to sit, one on each side of her, 
and learn to knit. She was such an adept, that she 
could knit all the time and never drop a stitch and 
watch both girls, too, almost at the same moment. 

Oh, those were wearisome, lonely evenings! 

They so hated the seam-stitch and the widening, 
and the narrowing, and the mystery of the heel, and 
the bungle of splitting stitches, and they learned to 
look upon life as one of bare servitude. 

Everything seemed so bleak and dreary. 

The worms had made nests in the weeping willows 
and Huldah gave her husband no rest until both 
trees, the charm and the beauty of their otherwise 
desolate home, were cut down and dragged away. 

Jack begged, and the girls cried and besought their 
mother that the trees might be spared, but her will 
was law. 

One day, when their mother was away at a quilting- 
bee, Aunt Hannah Simpson, a good old maid who 
lived with her aged mother beyond the pine cliffs, 
brought the girls a basket of pink roots and rose- 
bushes to set out in the door-yard. 

They were delighted, and put them under the 
window and beside the deor, and they rubbed their 
little hands and said: “We will make it look like 
Woodbine Cottage, where the preacher lives, and the 
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birds will ’light in the rose-bushes and maybe make 
nests close to the house and the young birds will flit 
about our very feet.” 

But the calves and pigs had free access to the door- 
yard, and just when the pinks were swelling ready to 
blossom, the ealves nipped them all off in one night. 

The mother laughed heartily and wiped her eyes 
on the wrong side of her copperas-and-white check 
apron, as she said: “You'll find that ‘cheating luck 
never thrives; it’s just good for you both—what good 
do pinks do, I’d like to know. You couldn’t eat ’em, 
or wear ’em, or make money out of ’em.” 

“Oh, mother, they make everything look so pretty,” 
said the children. 

“They don’t look half as nice as a good pile of new 
towels or tablecloths would, and they last no time at 
all, either. I’d rather have one good pumpkin to 
make into pie than all the posies that could grow on 
a ten-acre lot,” said she, taking down from the wall a 
bundle of warp and counting the knots and beginning 
to calculate for a new web. 

Two precious boy babies came to the cottage home, 
and the little girls’ burdens and cares were heaped 
almost to the responsibility of motherhood. Their 
hands were brown and horny, and their brows con-. 
tracted, their shoulders stooping and their lips began 
to grow curved into the wearied, dissatisfied expres- 
sion that older faces too often wear. 

Life was to them a treadmill—a ceaseless round of 
care and anxiety. If they proposed going out to 
search for wild flowers, their mother would make 
them extend their walk on to the swamp for rushes 
to scour the tinware, or to the quarry for a chunk of 
sandstone ready for scrubbing-day; or to a neigh- 
bor’s for a huck-a-buck pattern for table-linen, or to 
borrow a seven-hundred reed and gears to match it. 

Poor beauty-loving little children! how they 
wearied of the clacking loom, the buzzing wheel, of 
the whirring spools, the sharp, scary thwack of the 
reel and the wailing creak of the wide, warping 
bars! Was life all work, and worry, and drive, and 
bustle? Were they never to know respite from 
thankless toil? Was there no pleasure for them? 
Were the bare, bleak walls of that desolate house to 
shut out from them all outward sense of beauty and 
grace, and was never knowledge to open wide her 
arms to receive them? Was there no joy in this 
world for them? 

This they asked themselves in their own broken, 
untaught way as they lay in their well-furnished bed 
in the gloomy chamber overhead ; asked it with low, 
tremulous voices, broken with sobs and tears. 

But the end was nigh. ways are not as our 
Ways, 

One day in the early spring Huldah had boiled a 
kettle full of thread-flax and tow—rinsed it tho- 
roughly and hung it on the line. The thread for 
linen webs is always boiled in lye, or in ashes and 
Water, instead. 

“Now, while everything is handy,” said she, “T’ll 
make a barrel of soap; here’s plenty of water, good 


she rolled up her sleeves and filled a barrel full of 
ashes and without the help of any one moved it, by 
dint of hard lifting, to the place she wanted it to 
stand. 

Poor Huldah! at midnight her husband was 
awakened by a strange laugh beside him. He 
started—and reaching over he laid his hand on her 
forehead. She was burning with fever. He rose and 
lighted a candle and looked at her face. It was pur- 
ple, and her eyes, wild and bloodshot, glared at him 
strangely. 

“Did you come for your web, sir?” said she; “I 
worked hard to get it out, but I couldn’t quite do it. 
I must get to work at it now,” and she rose and flung 
herself from the side of the bed, before her husband 
could prevent her. 

She raved all night—scolding the children, filling 
quills and putting them into the shuttle, working 
with yarn too finely spun, tying knots, sizing, mea- 
suring yards, counting threads, turning the beams 
and dropping the shuttles. Sometimes she would 
chill, and then a fever would burn her to madness. 

Suffering all the agony of intense pain, she lived 
three days, not recugnizing a face about her, believ- 
ing herself in her loom, and among strangers—not at 
home. 

The last words she spoke were: “TI told you, Jack, 
that the web might have been laid almost a finger’s 
length wider, just as well as not, it would have been 
that much saved, you know—after this let me alone 
when I am—am—cal-cu-la-ti-n-g a w-e-e—” and 
poor Huldah gave a shuddering gasp, drew up her 
writhing limbs—clenched her hard, little, ‘knotty 
hands—then the muscles relaxed, and—the warfare 
was over. 

A new little life went out with her own—it was 
well. 

And this was the end of the “splendid match.” 
Energy enough to fire the souls of a half dozen 
generals had been centred in that one little swollen 
form—a heap of clay now, pallid, cold,.dead, gone. 
What did ghe do and what did she leave behind her? 
Who was the happier or gladder or better for Huldah 
Dickey having lived? 


If I wanted to, I could not stop here. I must tell 


the rest. 
When Hannah Simpson’s mother died, dear Han- 


nal cat alone among her roses, and pinks, and 
asters, and with all her sweet, loving, old-girlish 
ways still clinging to her. 

She was left lonely, and so was Jack Dickey, and 
so were Jack’s little old-women of girls, and little, 
old, work-a-day, mannish boys; and one day when 
Sammy Dickey was sitting trying to mend his chest- 
nut whistle that wouldn’t blow right, he got out of 
patience and blurted right out: “ Father, I don’t like 
this ‘house—I’m a good notion to run off—right 
now !” 

“Where would you run to, dear?’ was the ques- 
tion. 





ashes, kettles and all that is needed,” and forthwith 


“W’y over to Hanner’s, and be her boy. She has 
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no boy, sir, to pick up a single chip, an’ she needs 
me, too!” 

“T couldn’t spare my little Sammy,” said his father, 
tenderly. 

“ Well, then, let’s all go and live with Hanner, an’ 
have her for our mother. I tell you I like ’er, and 
if you’d taste the pie an’ dinner she makes you’d like 
*er, too. She can mend trousers—oh—like—every- 
thing,” and he essayed to lay one of his little, stubby 
legs up on his father’s knee for a closer inspection of 
the late patch. “She never gets mad, an’ she don’t 
say ‘git out, Sam,’ and don’t you think she says she 
likes little boys an’ girls, and she—” 

“Oh, father, do get her for our mother,” said 
Tommy, “it'd be so nice to have good Hanner be the 
mother, and then we’d have such fun, you know, 
father, all of us together.” 

“ Well, I’ll see about it,” said the father, hushing 
the clamor of tongues, and shoving the little, stained 
hands off his knees. He put on his hat and went 
out. 

There was no romance or sentiment about sober 
Jack Dickey, and he went right over to Hannah’s 
that afternoon, and told her what the children said, 
and then what he thought, and Hannah blushed, and 
cried—and—they both cried together, a gentle rain 
of tears. 

Sammy’s exhortation had been to the point, and 
his advice found favor and proved good. 

In a fortnight Hannah was duly installed as wife 
and mother at the dreary, desolate cottage. 

Then a change came. The neighbors pronounced 
it a “splendid match,” likewise, and this time they 
were correct. 

That event was the gate of gold that swung open 
and let the glory and excellence of this life pour in 
upon the old-young family. Love ruled instead of 
fear, caresses fell instead of blows. 

A little, muddy step upon the sill, or a suggestion 
of apple-buttér on the door-latch, never brought forth 
an angry word. 

The flaxen heaps of bed and table linen, white as 
snowy drifts, were all laid aside for the four little 
dwarfed daughters. 

Hannah said they cost a human life, and she could 
not bear to use them. 

No one would recognize that bare home to-day. 
Flowers and vines and shrubbery surround it, and 
smooth grass-plats sweep downward beautifully from 
the picturesque eminence on which the newly-mod- 
elled house stands. 

The cold, hard floor is carpeted, and the staring 
windows curtained, and climbing roses reach lov- 
ingly over the sunny walls and hang from the broad 
eaves. 

And so, after much tribulation, tame the angel of 
peace and folded its wings over the old-time home of 
Jack Dickey’s Wife. 





IF we would build on a sure foundation in friend- 
ship, we must love our friends for their sakes rather 
than for our own.—CHARLOTTE BRonreE. 





LIVING. 
BY A. L. MUZZEY. 

I pee of sad strife the days wherein begins 

The untutored soul to seek the “ better way.” 
A thousand charms entice, and the old sins 

So sweetly lure—’tis hard to ss; them nay. 
Passion cries “give,” but Reason says “ withhold.” 
Ah, th’ unlovely truth that must be told— 
Evil the oftener wins. 


Not that we love the ill for the ill’s sake, 
(A latent good lives in the hearts of all,) 
But the besieging power of sin doth break 
The weak walls of our purpose, and we fall 
Unwilling captives to the might of wrong— 
An arméd host whose columns dense and strong 
God’s breath alone can shake. 


And evil bears a countenance of light, 
And hath a winning tongue, and though we try 
And ever more do mean to live the right, 
The tempter whispers, “ Eat, ye shall not die,” 
And all our good resolves drop in an hour, 
Like precious fruit, stricken in the full flower, 
By an untimely blight. 


To do were easy if the deed were done 
When we had willed it, but we find, alas, 
The battle must be fought ere it is won, 
The strong wall beaten down ere we may pass, 
And while we count on victory, and dream 
Of glorious deeds, swiftly away the stream 
Of golden chance doth run. 


The growth of Truth within our souls is slow, 
But all things false must find their death at length, 
Praises to Him Who giveth us to know 
The measure of our weakness and His strength. 
So, building not on sand, but on the Rock, 
We fear nor tempest breath nor thunder shock 
Of earthly ill or woe. 





A True Wire.—The wife of D’Israeli, the emi- 
nent English statesman, is dead, and he has lost a 
companion who was a true helper in his struggles for 
literary and political success. 

Many years ago, when he was just rising to emi- 
nence, she rode with him to the House of Commons, 
where he was to speak on an important question. 
He parted with her at the door of the House, and 
she rode on. As the door of the carriage closed it 
shut upon one of her fingers, crushing the bone. 

She screamed, involuntarily, and he hurried back 
to inquire what was the matter. Fearing that if she 
told the whole truth it would weigh upon his mind 
and interfere with his speech, she replied, “My 
finger was pinched in the door,” and gave him her 
unharmed hand to kiss. It was only after his return 
from a brilliant speech that he learned her self 
denial and strength of will, through the greatness of 
her love. 


MAN judges of the inward disposition by the out- 
ward acts: God judges of the outward acts by the 
inward disposition. 
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CROOKED PLACES. 
A STORY OF STRUGGLES AND HOPES. 


BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
Author of “Occupations of a Retired Life,” “Premiums Paid to Experience,” ete. 


CHAPTER V. 
MILLICENT’S PROMOTION. 

HERE is no use in denying that Mrs. Harvey 
| felt a keen thrill of pleasure and triumph the first 
time that her daughter Millicent was included 
with George in an invitation to an evening party. 
Superficial people might suppose that the courage of 
her justice and the brightness of her self-sacrifice 
would have raised her above the minor pleasures and 
triumphs ef life. Never. The great includes all 
beneath it. Nay, small pleasures are bigger and 
more important in large hearts than in small ones, 
only they are kept in due proportion. The quaint 
gargoyles of a cathedral are larger than those of a 
domestic chapel, yet they neither darken the painted 

window, nor obscure the vaulted roof. 

Milly’s social promotion delighted the mother 
twice as much as the girl. It was so strange to 
Milly, that it rather troubled her. To Mrs. Harvey, 
it seemed a delightful, easy and natural return to old 
ways. 

“T’m sorry I have not lace to give you, my dear,” 
were her first words on the occasion. “ Your grand- 
mother left me some beautiful pieces, but it was all 


sold with the other things. But fine white net is 
always lady-like, and it is not expensive.” 
“Am I to go, then?” Milly asked, with a slight 


flush deepening on her pale cheek. 


“Of course you are, child! Why should you not 
go to your vicar’s house, when he honors you with 
such a kind invitation? The vicar’s lady has written 
the note herself, for I know her handwriting.” 

“T wish they had asked you instead, mother.” 

“Nonsense, child. What can they know of me, or 
expect me to be, but a poor working-woman? They 
pay me the highest possible compliment by acknow- 
ledging that my children are fit for their society.” 

“Td rather they’d set me down as the same as you, 
whatever they think that is, mother,’ said Milly, 
sturdily, with a slight toss of ihe head, and a bewitch- 
ing pout that gave a piquancy to the characteristic 
nose and lips, 

“They'll see she’s pretty at the vicarage,” thought 
the mother, fondly, “though they’ll be too well-bred 
to tell her so, as Hatty’s set did.” 

“We'll take a drive'to the West End,” Mrs. Har- 
vey ebserved, presently, “and go shopping at the 
establishment in Pall Mall, where my mother and I 
always dealt. I never see anything like the things 
that came from there. I would sooner wear one of 
their calicoes than other people’s poplins. Plain 
things may be as cheap and humble as one chooses, 
or one’s purse compels, but anything like luxury 
must always be good. Cheap necessaries are respect- 
able. Cheap finery is low.” 








Mrs. Harvey’s heart was in a secret flutter when 
they started on their expedition. She had never 
been in that particular section of the West End since 
she left it in the forlorn first days of her widowhood. 
Life makes little distances very long sometimes. 

The going back to an old long-unvisited haunt 
gives one a strange, sudden realization of the full 
weight and meaning of all that has happened between 
former times and the present. Among all the strange 
people thronging the familiar streets, none seemed 
so strange to Mrs. Harvey as the vision of her old 
self, What a weak, perplexed, despairing self it 
seemed! The consciousness of gained height and 
strength came to her, as in another sense it comes to 
the wanderer who returns home to find that the in- ~ 
accessible mountains of his childhood are but mole- 
hills to his travelled eye. 

The memory of herself in her widow’s mourning, 
with hot eyes burning beneath her black veil, and 
heart torn with its own desperate energy and deter- 
mination, seemed so strange that Mrs. Harvey caught 
herself recalling it as “poor thing,” and pitying it as 
if it were a stranger! 

The pair looked very insignificant customers in the 
great, wealthy, magnificent West. End emporium. 
They were very careful not to buy an unnecessary 
yard of black silk, though to Milly her mother 
seemed recklessly extravagant over the fineness and 
quantity of the net, and the perfection of the Limerick 
lace gloves, of which a pair was bought at last, folded 
in a walnut-shell tied up with pink ribbons, But it 
was not silk, or net, or lace that Mrs. Harvey was 
buying, but the halo of old days, the long-abnegated 
graces and daintinesses of her early life, like jewels 
that had seeemed lost, while only secretly taken 
away by some kind hand, that they may be given 
back re-set in the finest gold. Staid Mrs. Harvey, 
eagerly directing her daughter’s purchases, felt oddly 
like the light-hearted girl who had once gone to that 
shop with that dear mother dead so long ago. 

Then they came out of the shop and peeped about 
St. Martin’s church, and Mrs. Harvey confided to 
Milly some of the glories of her wedding-day. Then 
they sauntered past a rich, staid-looking goldsmith’s 
shop, the abode of one of Mrs. Harvey’s old sweet- 
hearts, but she said ‘nothing about that—only re- 
marked that “Mr. Needham was still in his accus- 
tomed place.’ Then they went down Buckingham 
Street, and surveyed the Willow Walk. Their old 
house was sub-let in sets of chambers. Hundreds of 
old reminiscences came crowding back on the widow’s 
mind. Things that had lain apparently quite for- 
gotten, rose before her as freshly as if they had hap- 
pened yesterday. And Milly saw a light come into 
her mother’s eyes, that brought tears to hers, 
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“Dear child,” whispered Mrs. Harvey, pressing 
her daughter’s hand within her arm, “do not cry for 
me. It has all been so well and so good, and I’m s0 
thankful to God that it is all safely over!” 

And then they returned home, and set themselves 
to their pretty needle-work. Millicent herself was 
quite docile in the hands of her mother and Miss 
Brook. She was sure they wished to make her look 
nice, and that they would know better on such mat- 
ters than she did. At least, if they and George were 
pleased, anyhow, that was all she cared about. She 
enjoyed their interest intensely, and thought that the 
party would at least give her something to tell them. 
She would have plenty of time to notice everything, 
for she did not expect to know any other guests at 
the vicarage, and quite realized that George’s society 
was likely to be claimed by people who would not 
trouble themselves about her. Milly was in much 
the same mental and moral state as George had been 
in his early working-days—far more inclined to look 
on the world, than to mingle in it. 

But Mrs. Harvey caught sight of her daughter’s 
mood, and straightway exhorted her. Her etiquette 
was of that perennial sort which grows from Christ- 
janity. 

“You have not only to be happy in your own 
fashion, Milly,” she said; “you must help other 
people to be happy, and you must make your hostess’s 
task easy, by letting hersee that you are happy. That 
is the reason why we wish your dress to be pretty and 
pleasing ; we owe it to our fellow-creatures to make 
ourselves cheerful and agreeable in their sight.” 

“Then, I’m sure it’s a debt most people are willing 
to ruin themselves to pay, mother,” said Milly. 

“No, no, child,” Mrs, Harvey answered, “ the dress 
which ruins people is not planned out of kindliness, 
but out of malice, not to please, but to provoke. I 
have known people who were always slovens among 
those they professed to love, take the greatest pains 
with their toilets when they went among rivals whom 
they disliked.” 

“ Well, mamma, I can understand that,” said Milly, 
“for, when we were in the mercer’s, the other day, I 
could not help wishing that papa’s cousins might 
happen to come in and see us!” 

“My dear, my dear,” replied Mrs. Harvey, “don’t 
let that feeling creep into your heart. Why cannot 
we drink up our own cups of innocent delight, with- 
out leaving a dreg to turn sour and physic others ?” 

Young Mrs. Webber was in and out constantly 
during those days. Last of all, she brought a gift 
from her husband for Milly. 

“The only thing I ever longed to have!” the de- 
lighted girl cried, as she held itup. 1t was a delicate 
little miniature of Mrs. Harvey set in seed-pearls. 
“It must haye been you who thought of it, Hatty.” 

“That it wasn’t,” Hatty answered, eagerly. “James 
is just the man to know what to give everybody. I 
was thinking of buying you a big gold brooch ; but, 
says he, ‘Hatty, won’t it be better to give some- 
thing worth twenty times more than the money it 
costs?” 





Miss Brook had her offering also. It was a coral 
necklace. 

“Pve worn it myself, in my time,” she said, frown. 
ing. “I don’t know whether you'll think it’s any 
the worse for that. Mind, I don’t say you will. Its 
forty year old, but it’s the kind of thing that when 
it’s fashionable, it’s fashionable—and when it ain't, 
it’s everything else.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Webber and the little Webbers came 
to the evening before the party, and Milly in. 
dulged them by dressing herself in her gala robes 
and giving them all ten minutes’ sight of her. They 
might be only the “every-day wear” of thousands of 
women—the neat black silk, the net kerchief and 
ruff, and scarlet posy, the quaint necklet and the 
loving pendant. Little things, mere outward, tran- 
sient things maybe. But the royal crown and 
sceptre are only outward things, too—the sovereignty 
is not in them. They are only symbols. Every 
palpable thing in this world is only a symbol. Let 
those who despise the symbols, beware lest they lose 
the things symbolized. 

The two old women and the little children, the 
middle-aged man, and the happy brother and sister, 
crowded round the laughing girl and twitched her 
this way and that, and commented and praised. 

“T like the look of it, because it’s a dress fit to live 
in—not only got up for an occasion,” said Mr. Web- 
ber. “I’ve seen ladies with artificial flowers and 
false pearls sewn over their skirts, that all went 
smash when they sat down.” 

“Don’t the red coral and ribbons come out beauti- 
ful, among the black and white?” remarked Hatty. 

“You're like your grandmother, child,” said Mrs, 
Harvey. “You know she was smaller than me. I’ve 
always wished I could have kept her life-size portrait, 
painted in just such dress as that. But God has given 
me a living picture instead.” 

“T’ve never seen anything prettier,,’ said George, 
adding playfully; “and I’m an authority, because 
I’ve been to many parties already.” 

“ Ah, but I won’t believe your praises,” Milly re 
torted, archly; “because you are my guardian, and 
you'll want to make me contented with myself to 
keep me from being extravagant.” And with a 
roguish tug of his hair, she ran off to disrobe, fol- 
lowed by Miss Brook. 

“Tt’s all very nice, Millicent,” she said; “ and it’s 
quite natural and right; but you'll find there’s no- 
thing in life that holds, except one’s prayers and 
one’s work.” 


a 
CHAPTER VI. 
A CASE OF CHRONIC DISEASE OF THE TONGUE, 
WITH HEART-COMPLICATIONS. 


gran Harvey was not destined to carry to his 
innocent evening party the light heart he bad 


borne the night before. 

He had recently published a small book of essays 
and dramatic conversations, and had thereby got into 
the hands of the reviewers. George was by no means 
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a person to be killed by a word; indeed, the sooner 
such sensitive people are put out of their misery the 
better. He had stood his beatings like a man, 
laughing to read meanings assigned to him which he 
had never’meant, amused to find himself condemned 
for ignorance because of the grammatical or other 
blunders he had depicted in characters where such 
were natural, humble and attentive under honest 
criticism, warmly thankful for judicious praise. 

But on the morning of the party, chancing to-go 
into a bookseller’s shop, he took up a certain paper, 
and read a fresh review of his “Talks and Medita- 
tions.” 

“What a delightful title!” it began. “We sup- 

it is intended to be redolent of the learned 
leisure of the cathedral cloister, or the well-appointed 
vicarage. Some green ’prentice boy, who ean get 
nobody to talk to him, has talked to himself, imagin- 
ing that his own poor, thin individuality can evolve 
other characters from its own non-existent moral 
consciousness. Mr. G. Harvey, whoever he may be, 
thinks that if he had been permitted to take a hand 
in the creation of the world, he could have been of 
material assistance to the Creator. Having arrived 
on the scene too late for this, he~feels his next best 
step is to declare himself in the secret of the universe, 
and pass judgment on the mysteries of existence in 
much the same spirit as a pigmy ascertaining the 
stature of a giant by measuring his little toe! This 
raw youth must have been brought up among the 
muffins and toast of Little Bethel tea-fights, for he 
is actually narrow-minded and foolish enough to 
believe in the antedated Scriptural dogma that ‘ god- 
liness is profitable unto all things, both in the life 
which now is, and in that which is to come’ He 
thinks that ‘he is the man,’ and ‘that wisdom will 
die with him,’ a fault which one never finds except 
among religionists, and which really puts such below 
the notice of easy, tolerant and cultured people. In 
fact, it is hard to say why we do notice such a nonen- 
tity as Mr. G. Harvey. Perhaps it is because we 
want to revenge ourselves upon him for burdening 
our library-table with such crude doctrinal trash as 
might be in its place in the reticule of an old maid 
on a mission to convert servant-girls and plough- 
boys. We can imagine that he may be very accept- 
able to some people, whose narrow minds think that 
going to church, hearing sermons, reading ‘ goody’ 
books, and acting model husbands and’ fathers, or 
rather, we ought to say, wives and mothers, are all 
and the best which life has to give. Such people 
will take a pious pleasure in Mr. Harvey’s coarse 
story of the drunken suicide, and, of course, prospec- 
tive damnation of the poor, vain, heartless beauty, 
for whom one would have hoped some friends might 
have been raised up, although she had broken her 
father’s heart, and refused her sister’s counsels. To 
our mind it is sad to think of her golden hair dabbled 
in the gutter mud, and of her felon’s funeral at the 
eross-roads by torch-light. Mr. Harvey is full of 
maudlin sentiment over the old father’s death-bed, 
and the saintly sister's loneliness and struggies. 





Readers of the class we have referred to will also be 
deeply interested in the metaphysics of the ‘conver- 
sion’ of the infidel French governess, Madame 
Gérard. In passing, we may notice that in th» letter 
supposed ‘to be written by this lady, Mr. Harvey 
spells ‘agreeable,’ ‘agreable.’ In fact, he is alto- 
gether too pious for spelling-books, the study of 
which he doubtless considers a sinful waste of preci- 
ous time. In the last story of all, he spells ‘ per- 
haps’ ‘prehaps.’ In fact, he knows nothing of any 
sphere of life but his own, which is one which no- 
body else wants to know anything about. The 
density of his social ignorance is such that he makes 
a fast young college man talk about his sister’s 
‘blonde petticoat!’ We should advise Mr. Harvey 
to turn his attention to penny-a-lining, by which his 
wonderful powers of spinning out will enable him te 
make a comfortable living. The whole contents of 
this volume might have been condensed into two 
pages, just as they may be described in two words, 
‘ Arrogant impertinence.’ ” : 

Perhaps it was altogether wrong and foolish in 
George to feel the least pang at this tirade. He 
should have accepted it in its proper light, as a 
proof that he was sufficiently important to provoke 
enmity. 

But it was its utter injustice that galled him. If 
his critic wished to make sweeping statements of his 
arrogance, self-conceit, and harshness, was it not his 
bounded duty to have brought forward extracts in 
proof thereof? From far different reviews George 
had already learned that a quoted sentence may be 
as fair a specimen of a work as a single brick of 
a wall. But still, that was a move toward fair- 
ness, 

How aggravating, too, was the critic’s fatuous 
belief that his own sympathy for a sinner was a gen- 
uine and beautiful thing, while the poor author’s 
sympathy for those whose hearts she had broken 
could only be described as “maudlin !” 

How hard, too, that the same reviewer who pro- 
fessed to despise as nothing the conversion of a wild, 
passionate, evil Frenchwoman to godliness, gentle- 
ness, and self-restraint, should often “ be enthralled” 
by the “plot” of books whose only human interest 
lay in which of two equally worthless men, some 
vacillating girl would choose for a husband! And 
how intensely cruel that a person, vaunting a sweet- 
ness of charity even above “that which is written,” 
should, in eagerness and haste to find fault anyhow, 
carp at a word which was quite natural in the En- 
glish-French letter where it appeared, and condemn 
the author’s ignorance for a printer’s typographical 
blunder! ’ 

“If I could set up my books as well as write 
them,” said George, “the fellow would not have te 
say that I could not spell ‘perhaps. But this is the 
sort of review which no man would be small and low 
enough to write, if he had to disgrace his own name 
by signing it.” 

The pity was that, even in his very first indigna- 
tion, George did not remember that most people 
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would be as able as himself to detect the bad logic 
and petty malice of his assailant. 

Then there entered a temptation. George said to 
himself: “I could not write a word that I do not 
think. I could not dishonor myself by black-leg 
heroes or adulterous heroines. But, perhaps, it is 
not my bounden duty to write everything that I do 
think. If they would prefer the play of Hamlet, 
with Hamlet left out, I know I could please them. 
I will write of good people, and their patience and 
brightness, arid their conflicts and their heroic sacri- 
fices, but I need not so carefully hold up that this 
goodness is not of the natural, but the renewed, man. 
People who could understand it, if I said it, will 
know it without my telling. What good does my 
plain speaking do, if it only raises a scoff? Perhaps 
T should only be ‘wise as a serpent’ if I dealt my 
goods so subtly, that some might receive a healing 
medicine in the belief that it was an intoxicating 
cup.” 

George said nothing about his review to the ex- 
cited, merry little circle that gathered round him at 
dinner. The habits of his youth had made it an in- 
stinct with him to keep secret all unpleasantness. A 
wise and good reserve in many cases, yet sometimes 
a barrier that shuts out the open air and sunshine of 
common sense, for while to name some pains is to fix 
them, there are others that fly and vanish before 
plain description, like ghosts before the dawn. But 
once the barrier of reserve is built, it is hard to break 


it through, and it can be seldom perfectly done except 
for some new love, round which such silence has 


never been necessary. 
Another talk with plain James Murray would 


have done the genius good that day. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A SIGN SENT FOR COMFORT. 
Te vicarage stood within its own garden-walls. 
It was a prim red house of Queen Anne’s time, 
with long rows of high, narrow windows. As George 
and Milly walked up the carriage-drive, the brilliant 
illumination within came glowing down upon them, 
through rich bits of stained glass with which the 
vicar’s wife had enriched the stiff old casements. 
There was an atmosphere of welcome in the very 
porch, where the door flew open before the knocker 
was touched, and a ready, pleasant maid stood pre- 
pared to receive the ladies’ wraps, and the genial 
warmth went on rising till it culminated in the 
spacious rambling drawing-rooms, where the vicar’s 
wife, Mrs. Devon, was waiting with a cheery word 
and smile for every one. Her quick eyes understood 
George and Milly at once. The young author she 
had often seen before, but the keen lady could read 
his whole family history in the simple little figure 
beside him, with its touching mixture of timid re- 
serve and dignified composure, and its old-world 
etiquettes and graces hanging round it, like a soft 
old. perfume. ; 
“* “My young ladies must know you, my dear,” the 





lady said kindly. “For they have just been reading 
your brother’s book, and are full of questions that he 
must take neither the time nor the trouble to answer 
but I know you'll be glad to do it—jusi as I am glad 
to talk over Mr. Devon’s sermons. We women may 
well be thankful when we can be proud of our men. 
folk. The girls are in the back drawing-room. [,¢t 
us go there, and find you a seat with them. Here 
they are. This is my daughter Grace, Miss Harvey, 
and this a dear Scotch cousin of ours, Miss Christian 
Dunbar.” 

The two young ladies made room for Milly on the 
sofa between them. They seemed very different from 
each other. Grace Devon moved with a bird-like 
quickness, and shook up her frills like a bathing 
sparrow. Christian Dunbar was soft and quiet. Grace 
Devon poured a volley of chatter into Milly’s ear 
before Christian said a word. And then Grace flut- 
tered off to be hospitable to some “dear darling old 
lady,” who presently arrived, and Christian and 
Millicent remained alone together. 

Some visitor went to the pianoforte and began to 
sing. She had a sweet voice, and Milly asked Miss 
Dunbar what was her name. 

“T do not know,” she answered. “I am quite a 
stranger here. I have just come from Scotland fora 
visit.” 

“Have you ever been in London before?” Milly 
inquired. ; 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “TI lived in London till ten 
years ago, when my uncle died.” 

“T fancied I had heard your name before,” said 
Milly. “Very likely you always attended St. John’s.” 

“No,” Miss Dunbar answered. “My Uncle Robert 
was a Scotchman and a Presbyterian, and while he 
lived I went with him to his chapel. I hardly went 
out anywhere in those days. We lived very quietly 
together—he, my brother and I—in the old house 
over the shop in Paternoster Row.” 

“Mr. Dunbar— Paternoster Row!” Milly ex- 
claimed, springing up in her eagerness; “ why, that 
was the gentleman who did so much for George when 
he was nobody !” 

A flood of passionate tenderness rushed instantly 
to Christian Dunbar’s quiet blue eyes. 

“Qh, don’t say so, till you are quite sure,” she 
said, “or I should be so disappointed. I’d sooner 
get a new pleasant memory of uncle, than find he had 
left me another legacy !” 

“ I know it was a Mr, Dunbar, of Paternoster Row, 
who was so kind to George,” Milly said, decisively. 
“ George has always kept on mentioning him, only I 
don’t know many particulars. George has a way of 
keeping in things. But I’ll fetch him—I’m sure he'll 
tell you.” 

“What a difference to what I thought!” reflected 
eager Mill, as she threaded her way in and out among 
the increasing guests. “I shall like going out after 
this. It isn’t all stupid and superficial.” It was her 
first personal discovery of the old truth, that we need 
but enter any sphere, from a prince’s to a beggar’s, 
and human interests instantly enter with us. 
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She brought back George in triumph, breathlessly 
exclaiming: “It was a Mr. Dunbar of Paternoster 
Row who was so good to you, was it not? This lady 
is his niece.” 

George Harvey and Christian Dunbar were both a 
little confused at this quick, direct introduction. 
George slipped into the place Milly had vacated. 

“T am thankful indeed to meet you,” he said. “It 
j:a pleasure to tell my gratitude to one who loved 
Mr. Dunbar, as I can never tell it to himself in this 
world. A few months after he showed me kindness, 
I wrote to him, and my note being never acknow- 
ledged, I called at his office, and was told he was 
dead. I believe I was introduced to a nephew of 
his. I often wished I had known his name, that I 
might have told him of my sorrow that Mr. Dunbar 
could never know how serviceable he had been to 
me. But I feared that even if I found him out, I 
might only be troublesome.” 

“T wish you had,” said Christian, for the first time 
raising her eyes full to his, “My poor brother had 
many private trials, and often got depressed and 
despairing about the world and human nature. A 
bright gleam might have done him so much good. I 
have lost him, too—he has been for five years with 
God. I wish you had found him out, Mr. Harvey.” 

“T wish I had,” said George, earnestly. “I know 
his kindly enthusiasm, ‘ We shall hear of you some 
day, seemed to do me almost as much good as your 
uncle’s practical advice.” 

“That is it,” said Christian. “It is not what is 
said, but when it is said, that gives words half their 
weight; and so I think the best way to be sure of 
saying cheering words at the right time is to say 
them always!” 

“Indeed, they are often wanted whén the want is 
not apparent,” George observed, rather pitifully, 
though there was something in the pure and peaceful 
atmosphere about this quiet woman that seemed to 
set the jar of that hateful review as far from him as 
the coarse broils and blasphemy that must have been 
at that moment going forward in many not far-distant 
places, 

“And yet I know it is so easy to be silent, for fear 
of being intrusive or impertinent,” Christian went 
smiling. “If we read a book, and are specially 
touched and helped likewise, and think that we need 
not trouble the author with a letter assuring him of 
what he must know well enough already? If it be 
possible to carry on two trains of thought at the same 
time, I must confess that while I have been lecturing 
you on your reserve, I have been wondering whether 
you would be at all interested in a little incident I 
could tell you about your own book.” 

“ Miss Dunbar,” said George, “I am human—very 
human. And humanity is vain and—inquisitive!” 

“Well, then, you must know that I travelled down 
from Scotland by coach, because I am a bad sailor,” 


-she began. “TI was the only passenger from Edin- 


burgh to London. All the Scotch people stopped at 
York, and I thought I was to finish my journey by 
myself, for the guard told me nobody else was 





booked. But just before we started in the morning a 
lady came up, wanting to go to London. I saw that 
the guard looked suspiciously at her, and spoke 
gruffly. You know how quick those men are to de- 
tect anything wrong or queer. For luggage, she had 
only a little hand-bag. She was a tall, slight woman, 
and wore a long thick gray cloak, reaching down to 
the ground. But when she unfastened this, as she 
took her seat in the coach, I saw that her other gar- 
ments were very unsuitable for a journey, for her 
dress was made of dark rose-colored satin, with white 
lace trimmings about the bodice—in fact, an evening 
dress, as if she had started on her journey in hottest 
haste. Eshould think she was about my own age— 
six or seven-and-twenty—and a very handsome wo- 
man, but with a beauty like that of burning ships or 
volcanic eruptions. I felt a little eerie at being shut 
in with her, after the sonsie good-wives with whom 
I had chatted and nibbled and napped during the 
early part of my journey.” 

“T should think so, indeed,” said George. “ It was 
too brave of you to travel alone.” 

Christian smiled. “I don’t mean I was afraid,” 
she exclaimed. “ But it was awkward to have her 
sitting opposite me, death-mute, and staring straight 
before her, as if she did not see I was there. After 
we had driven so for an hour or two, I began to fidget 
about, and repair to my biscuits and sherry-flask. I 
offered her this and I offered her that. She shook 
her head, and answered, ‘ No, no,’ without a word of 
thanks, but not rudely, only as if she could not be 
troubled. She made me think of that poor girl, 
Charlotte Corday, going up to Paris on her dreadful 
errand of assassination. At last I remembered your 
‘Talks and Meditations,’ and I offered her that, ask- 
ing if she would like to beguile the journey with it, 
for it was very interesting. 

“She did not say a word, but took it, thinking, I 
fancy, that it would be a convenient refuge from fur- 
ther interference. She sat with it in her hand upside 
down for about half an hour, then detected herself, 
and reversed it with a start. Then she turned the 
leaves over and over and over, as if she were searching 
for something between them. Then some sentence 
seemed to catch her eye, and she read for a minute 
or two, and then again stared blankly out of the 
coach-window, but kept her finger in the place. 
Presently, she turned over the leaves to the beginning 
of that particular story. Then she leaned far back 
in the coach corner, and put up her hand so that I 
could not see her face. But I could see big tears 
falling fast. By and by, she let the book fall, and 
turned completely round, and hid her face in the 
carriage-pillows, and sobbed and moaned passionately. 
I tried to say something to soothe her, but she never 
answered nor heeded. At last she sat up again, with 
her face worn and wrung with agony. As we neared 
Lincoln, she began to draw up her cloak and make 
preparations for departure. ‘We are scores of miles 
from London yet, madam,’ I said, thinking she might 
be such ar utter stranger as to mistake it. ‘I know,’ 
she answered, and picked up ‘Talks and Meditations,’ 
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and handed it to me. ‘ Would you like to keep it for 
the rest of your journey” I asked. ‘I shall have 
another copy for myself where I am going.’ ‘May 
I? she said. ‘Then God bless you? and as she said 
so the coach stopped and she got out, and took out 
her bag, and feed the guard, ‘I thought you was 
going to London, mum ’ said the man, roughly. ‘So 
I was,’ she replied, ‘but I have changed my mind.’ 
‘Well, you can do that, so long as you don’t expect 
us to return money,’ he said. She did not answer 
him, nor did she go into the coaching, but walked 
quietly away, with her portmanteau in one hand and 
your book in the other.” 

“Do you know which story it was that she read ?” 
George asked. 

“ Yes, I spelled out the title backward, as she sat 
sobbing over it. It was ‘The Repentance of Madame 
Gérard’ I cannot help thinking, Mr. Harvey, that 
you have saved a vessel of life from a reckless shoot- 
ing of some terrible rapid.” 

“Then God be praised for it,” said George, ear- 
nestly; “and God be praised for bringing me here 
to hear the story ;” and before he noticed that he was 
confiding to this lady, never seen before, what he 
had not confided to one of his familiar household, he 
had told her the whole history of the bitter review, 
and of thedoubt: and despairsit had raised within him. 

“But they were only for a moment,” answered 
Christian Dunbar; “one feels thus for a moment. 
But one so brave as you would never long suffer from 
any enmity but God’s.” 

“How do you know that I am brave?’ George 
asked, sadly. 

“Because you ought to be,” she replied, “and as 
you are a Christian man, God Himself will make 
you all you ought to be.” 

“T should like you to know my mother,” said 
George. “She would love you.” 

“T will call upon her,” Christian promised, frankly ; 
“is she anything like that dear, frisky, little kitten 
of a sister who was talking to me just now?” 

“No, my mother is tall, and grave and sedate,” 
George answered. “She has looked spiritual giants 
in the face and conquered them, and as the old tradi- 
tion runs, has gathered their defeated strength into 
her own.” 

“And now let us go and look for Miss Harvey,” 
said Christian, rising. She had that sweet, strange, 
womanly instinct of something inthe atmosphere 
that made her withdraw into herself. A fancy-free 
maiden will not look at once into the depths of a 
man’s heart, lest it be open to her only unguardedly. 
She’ will turn away, that he may solemnly lead her 
back again. She will not usurp her queendom. The 
crown seems nothing to her, till consecrated in the 
coronation. 

Milly had left Christian and George together and 
wandered away. She went and stood near the piano, 
and listened to the singing. -Her delight at the plea- 
sure she had found for George made her feel quite at 
home. A young gentleman brought a chair to her, 
and invited her to sit down. She did so, and then 





he asked her if she played or sang. She-said no, 
neither. Then he said, he was sure she drew, and he 
smiled mischievously as he said it. Milly admitted 
it, and wondered how he guessed. And then they 
began to talk about pictures, and went round the 
rooms to study the engravings on the wall. 

Reader, reader, do not laugh. There have been 
men—not poets or sentimentalists—but hard-headed, 
famous men of science—who in their youth have 
loved for years without a word. Little prim Milly, 
whom nobody had ever yet flirted with, had wm 
such a love asthis! This youth, whom she had never 
wittingly seen before, whose very name she did not 
then know—for Milly naively forgot all about an ip. 
troduction—had for months watched her going to and 
fro with her pattern portfolio. He knew her name, 
and who she was. 

She had a very pleasant time of it. The good old 
vicar, watching her dark eyes flashing in her exaite- 
ment, said to his wife, “ And so that’s young Harvey's 
sister. We must look after all that family. There’s 
more than genius:in them. Genius may grow wild 
anywhere, but they are surely the stuff that makes 
its natural. soil, I never saw young Maxwell s 
gallant before. Well, well, he is a good lad, and if 
he'were my own son, I should think he might do 
worse than try to find out what sort of heart goes 
with that bright girl-face.” 

“Oh, George,” said Milly, clingitig to his arm, as 
they turned from the vicarage homeward through 
the dark lanes. “If parties are often like this, they 
are worth going to!” 

And George thought so too. 

They found Mrs. Harvey and Miss Brook awaiting 
them by the parlor fire. They both sat down and 
opened their. budget of news. And actually before 
he went to bed, George had told them all about his 
review, and laughed over it! A secret drawer that 
has once been opened is never so stiff again, but still 
one does not show everything that is in it, and 
George did not then tell the story Miss Dunbar had 
told him. One maintains a sweet, curious feeling of 
confidence with another, by keeping something that 
one talks ever with nobody else. 

“Well, my son,” observed Mrs. Harvey, “it is well 
to remember, especially among so much praise as you 
do get, that ‘the friendship of the world is enmity 
with God.’” 

“Miss Dunbar used almost those same words, 
mother,” he said. 

But Miss Brook punched the fire severely. 

“Why can’t people keep their tongues off what 
they can’t understand, and won’t try to,” said she. 
“Tf a cat criticized a dog, what would her criticism 
be worth? If I was George, next time I wrote a 
book, I’d put on the title-page, that ‘no one need 
trouble himself to review it, that didn’t believe in 
God, read the Bible, live with one wife and pay his 
debts.’ Let wicked infidels get their living by re- 
viewing wicked infidel books—and a precious yoor 
living they’d get.” 

“Qh, let them do as they like!” said George. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
GEORGE'S GIFT FROM THE LORD. 

HRISTIAN DUNBAR paid her promised visit 
C to Mrs. Harvey. She did not come very soon, 
and she brought Grace Devon with her, and they 
arrived in the early afternoon, and found nobody at 
home but Mrs. Harvey and Miss Brook. 

George was particularly anxious to hear every de- 
tail of that visit,;and he heard all there was to hear, 
but Grace Devon had evidently talked a great deal 
more than Christian Dunbar. 

And so friendly relations were established betveen 
the stately old vicarage and the Harveys’ quaint 
green cottage. The worst of it was, Christian Dun- 
bar was only staying with the Devons for three 
months. 

“There does not seem to be half enough time in 
life’ George observed, one day, apropos of nothing 
in particular. “So much has to be forced on, and 
may be spoiled in the forcing. ‘If one could only 
take a little more time!” 

“When an Indian chief heard some one make 
that remark,” said Miss. Brook, “he answered, ‘I 
suppose you have all there is.’” 

Somehow, at that time, there crept into the Har- 
veys’ household conversation a great many discus- 
sions about marriage. About the necessary means 
for marriage—about the proper time for marriage— 
about the duties and rights of lovers in sundry and 
divers positions. Miss Brook was a great deal more 
certain on all these’ points than Mrs. Harvey, and 


maintained her right so to be. 
“Married people ar’n’t half such good advisers in 


love affairs as single ones,” she asserted. “They’ve 
muddled their minds with their own mistakes, and 
they go on giving you the particular good advice 
they wanted themselves, instead of what you want. 
Just as when you have the toothache, some good 
souls think it could do you no harm to take their pet 
gout-specific.” 

Therefore Miss Brook uttered her axioms like an 
authority. 

“The necessary means for marriage are a sound 
head-piece and a strong right hand,” she said. 

“But it is generally fools who think themselves 
wise,” put in Milly; “and the surest sign of one’s 
sanity is to doubt it a little.” 

“Hold your tongue, child,” Miss Brook retorted. 
“And the proper time for marriage is when one 
meets the proper person.” 

“ Always provided he or she is equally agreeable, 
I presume,” said Milly, wickedly. 

“But when a poor man feels that nothing is too 
good for the woman he loves, it seems selfish for him 
to ask her to share his poverty and struggles,” ob- 
served George. 

“Tf she loves him, she’s longing to do it,’ an- 
swered Miss Brook; “and isn’t it selfish of him to 
baulk her wishes for the sake of his own stuck-up 
pride?” 

The fact was, George had not taken long to dis- 
cover that life could never be what it had been be- 





fore he had seen Christian Dunbar. Her coming 
had been like a burst of sunshine over a landscape— 
river and rock and tree are the same, but, oh, how 
different ! 

Perhaps one of her greatest charms for him was 
that she drew him entirely out of himself—that he 
could talk to her with a freedom with which he 
had not hitherto communed even with his own 
soul, 

With all George’s fear of selfishness, it must be 
admitted that he felt it to be a happy day when he 
heard that Christian Dunbar had a bare five hun- 
dred pounds for her whole portion, and that like the 
sensible woman that she was, she intended to leave it 
untouched, and to earn her own living as a teacher. 
She was not an accomplished woman: she neither 
painted, played, nor sang, but she was a good writer 
and arithmetician, and had persuaded her brother to 
teach her Latin, as a diversion during one of the 
melancholy fits from which he had suffered. She 
did not aim to do what she could not, but diligently 
sought to find what she could, and so engaged herself 
at a moderate salary, in “a preparatory school for 
young gentlemen.” 

It was within three days of her departure, when 
she and George met in an old church-yard, not far 
from both their abodes. Never mind how they hap- 
pened to meet. Perhaps Christian had said some- 
thing about passing through that church-yard on her 
way somewhere. And perhaps, on the strength of 
those words, George had waited there two or three 
hours. How could Christion know he would be 
there? And yet if she did not, why did she walk so 
slowly, and why did her heart beat so fast? 

She came along under the new-budded trees, and 
George sprang out from a cross avenue, and took her 
hand, and drew it through his arm. He never knew 
he did not shake hands formally, and Christian did 
not notice the omission at the moment, but remem- 
bered it distinctly afterward. 

What is the use of repeating what Goorge said ? 
It will sound stilted and unnatural! to the reader who 
has not said it himself, and he who has said it knows 
all about it without hearing it over again! What 
did Christian say? Well, Christian was cooler than 
George; which is not uncommon, for while we poor 
men are in agonies of suspense, the dear ladies know 
their own answer, and either that it makes all right, 
or else that they do not care at all. 

And then there came a girl-and-boy feeling into 
two glad hearts, and without heeding it, they went 
walking together hand-in-hand ! 

Let one fact reveal the love and unity of the Har- 
vey household. George went straight home to his 
mother and sister, and told them of his engagement, 
and knew that the greatest pang of the telling lay 
with himself, and that they rejoiced wholly for his 
sake. He was the man of the house, and one who 
had been enabled to give the family a distinction 
that it would not have without him, but they were 
not women to make their gratitude a blight, and 
their love a fetter. It might be that their lives 
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helped them to such right-mindedness. They were 
no parasite women, trailing forlornly unless propped. 
They had learned to respect and trust themselves, 
and to know that life had plenty of flowers and fruit 
within their own reach. Beyond. such tokens of 
brotherly love as he would continue to give, Milly 
had neither taken nor expected anything from her 
brother. She had been trained to feel it no wrong, 
but one of her noblest rights, to be independent. 
And when more women shall have sacred interests 
of their own, the will and the power to create their 
own spheres, and to clothe their own lives with ap- 
prepriate beauties and dutics, then surely the antago- 
nism of mothers and sisters-in-law will cease, and the 
man without female relations be no longer justly re- 
garded as the most eligible lover! Oh, if some of 
those who fear that the bloom of womanhood is so 
evanescent that it will perish in the first brush with 
the realities of God’s world of work, would but reflect 
how it already turns to driest and bitterest dust in the 
stagnant atmosphere of helpless spite and repining. 

George and Christian were not married till the 

first anniversary of their engagement. Christian 
went to her school, and earned enough to cover the 
cost of her marriage outfit, without breaking the 
little fortune that was her uncle’s legacy. She made 
her outfit nearly all herself—all except what Milly 
and Grace Devon and Mrs. Webber begged from her. 
There was not a hireling seam in it. Womanly love 
and hope, friendliness and good wishes, were in every 
stitch. 
But Christian came back to the vicarage to spend 
the last two months of her maiden life. She wanted 
to have her rightful share in the building of the pretty 
home-nest that George had found midway between 
her Uncle Devon’s house and his mother’s cottage. 
Mrs. Harvey and Milly were to remain just as they 
were. Perhaps, by and by, they might receive an- 
other boarder as well as Mrs, Brook, but it was no 
matter of stringent necessity. For Milly’s little in- 
come went on regularly increasing, so that she was 
even inclined to pout and be a little affronted that 
George should be so determined still to set aside a 
certain allowance for his mother ! 

George and Christian lived in a fairy tale for those 
two months. They were privileged now to take long 
sweet lonely walks. Sweet and lonely—though they 
were often through noisy crowded streets. For 
Christian Joved to be taken among the scenes of her 
lover’s stern boyhood, and George loved to take her 
there. He took her over the old printing-office, and 
gave half-a-crown to a little réd-haired lad who was 
sitting in his former place. He took her to the 
wretched little terrace where James Murray had 
lodged, and where he had gone to clean the boots. 
He showed her the boiled-beef shop. He made an 
effort to trace Mr. Rollo, but that failed. 

_“ The mystery is,” said George, “that as I revive 
the old associations, I cannot revive the old self that 
did not know you! I remember how I studied the 
sizes of penny rolls, but I cannot remember how my 
heart felt when it, was empty. I think you must 





have been always there, shut up, till that night when 
you opened your shrine, and let in the sunshine,” 

Christian begged for the little manuscript book 
that had been bought with so much self-denial. Ip 
long years after George had occasion to ask to look 
at it, when he discovered that his wife kept it in an 
antique oak dressing-case, among her jewelry and lace, 

The wedding-day came at last. Of course, Christian 
was married from the vicarage, and Grace Devon had 
the arrangement of the wedding presents. Conspicu- 
ous among the dainty little bits of china and silver, 
stood an elaborately-carved bread-plate and butter. 
dish stand, which had arrived with a fancy card an 
nouncing them as “small tokens of the respect and 
love of James Murray, and Sarah his wife, with all 
good wishes.” 

The curate read the marriage service, because the 
vicar gave away his niece. Grace and Milly, and 
little Ellen Webber, were the bridesmaids. Christian 
insisted on Ellen Webber, because she wished to as- 
sociate Hatty with the immediate marriage group, 
Christian found a great share of affection to spare for 
beautiful Hatty. 

“Tt is such a pleasure to look at hery’ she said, 
“and I am sure it takes a great deal of goodness to 
keep beauty beautiful.” 

Richard Webber, our old friend “Dick,” now 
growing a tall and very interesting lad, acted “best 
man.” The whole made a group thoroughly typical 
of the best side of English life—of that free and yet 
conservative state of society, which binds such dif- 
ferent men as the stately old vicar, and the homely 
tradesman, Mr. Webber, in bonds of mutual respect 
and amity, and yet leaves them far apart, where each 
can be happier, better and more useful than either 
could be in any false and affected “ equality.” 

Mrs, Harvey shed two or three tears of thankful 
joy to see how wonderfully God had supplied the 
particular want of lier son’s position by leading him 
to a bride, in breeding and character every ineh a 
lady, and yet with the simple ways and tastes, that 
would make her happy and useful in the household 
exigencies of “a poor gentleman.” 

“ God bless you, George,” she said, when the cere 
mony was over, “and be you thankful to Him that 
He has given you a wife whom He Himself loves 
better than you can.” 

“T say, Aunt Milly,” said Dick Webber, as they 
drove back to the vicarage; “did you see that Mr. 
Maxweil peeping round the nearest pillar behind us, 
and he. had on a rose-colored neck-tie, like your 
ribbons?” 

But when George and Christian were seated to- 
gether in the coach that was to carry them away for 
a fortnight among the Surrey hills, Christian sud- 
denly turned to George and sighed: “I wonder 
what has become of that poor thing who travelled up 
from York with me scarcely more than a year ago?” 

“ What makes you think of her now ?” asked George. 

“T don’t know,” Christian answered ; “ unless it is 
because I am so happy, and she was so sad.” 

(To be continued.) 
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REMARKABLE STRUCTURES OF THE ANCIENT AMERICANS. 





by John D. Baldwin, the London Atheneum 
says: Not many, perhaps, of those who habitually 
speak of the “Old and New Worlds” as a geographi- 
cal expression, fully realize the idea of a dual world 
of civilization and progress ; yet it is certain that, side 
by side with that of Egypt and Assyria, there grew 
up in America another culture, equal, at one time, in 
art, power and extent, and although, in so far as our 
existing evidence enables us to judge, unconnected, 
yet greatly resembling in system that on which our 
own civilization has been established; and were it 
not that these two cultures unfortunately came in 
contact: during the climax of Spanish ecclesiastical 
bigotry and intolerance, the so-called new world 
might have boasted of an ancient history ccrrespond- 
ing to our own. So completely, however, has the 
law of the survival of the strongest asserted itself 
under the influence of the monkish exponents of 
Christianity —«o effectually did they succeed in snuff- 
ing out all trace of art and culture amongst the peo- 
ple whom they had conquered—that writers may now 
be found who, in the face of the evidence afforded by 
ruined cities, palaces, aqueducts and. paved roads, 
deny the claim of the American continent to any 
ancient civilization higher than what might have 
been derived from the wild Indians, such as the Iro 
quois and the Algonquins, whom the Pilgrim Fathers 
encountered in the seventeenth century. Such views 
as these receive no support from Mr. Baldwin. The 
relics of ancient American civilization are to be found 
in these separate but nearly contiguous areas situated 
near the point of junction of the two continents, 
Commencing with the northernmost of these divi- 
sions, commonly known as the region of the mound 
builders, we find in the neighborhood of the lakes, at 
the northern apex of the triangular region above 
mentioned, in Michigan, Iowa, Missouri, and par- 
ticularly in Wisconsin, a tract of country character- 
ized by the presence of large mounds designed in the 
form of animals, birds, serpents or men, in huge 
relievos. Next to this we have a district of which 
the State of Ohio may be regarded as the nucleus, 
but which occupied the whole valley of the Ohio and 
its tributaries, extending into Western Virginia, In- 
diana, Michigan, Illinois and Missouri. The special 
characteristics of this area consist of pyramidal 
mounds, usually from six to thirty feet high, but 
rising in some cases to sixty and ninety feet; they 
were generally square or rectangular, and were 
ascended by winding staircases on the outside. This 
district is also remarkable for lines of entrenchment, 
from five to thirty feet high, inclosing usually from 
one to thirty acres, but extending at times to one 
hundred, two hundred and even four hundred acres. 
They frequently consist of combinations of square 
and circular figures, the accuracy and perfection of 
which prove, as Mersrs. Squier and Davis have re- 
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marked, that the builders possessed some standard of 
measurement, and had the means of determining 
angles, There are no less than ten thousand of these 
mounds and fifteen thousand inclosures in Ohio alone. 
Lower down in the valley of the Mississippi, and 
along the fertile plains bordering the Gulf of Mexico, 
and to the westward over the Rio Grande, the inclos- 
ures are smaller and less numerous, and the mounds, 
though of the same character and more plentiful, are 
lower, and consist of truncated pyramids and pyra- 
midal platforms. Broad terraces, elevated passages, 
aguadas or artificial ponds, and the use of sun-dried 
bricks, are peculiar to ‘this region, the remains of 
which approach more closely in character to those of 
Central America than the ruins to the northward. 
Taken as a whole, the mound builders appear to hfve 
been inferior in culture to their Central American 
and Peruvian neighbors.. They were an agricultural 
people; yet they made use of spun cloth, their pottery 
was in some cases almost equal to that of Peru, and 
there are grounds for supposing that they had a 
knowledge of astronomy. Their tools and other 
relics were composed of copper, silver, porphyry, 
greenstone and obsidian. Metallurgy, in the proper 
sense of the term, does not appear to have been intro- 
duced amongst them, for their copper tools were 
beaten into form, and contained in some cases blotches 
of silver just as it is found in the matrix in the pure 
state on the shore of Lake Superior, where they 
worked it in open cuttings from the surface. 

Turning to Mexico and Central America, we find 
here also the antiquities of this central region dis- 
tributed in three distinct areas, In Chiapa, Tabasco, 
Oaxaca, Yucatan, Honduras, Tehuantepec and Guate- 
mala, the ruins consist of stone-built cities of great 
extent, palaces richly ornamented, and standing upon 
raised platforms similar to those found in the lower 
portion of the Mississippi valley, in all probability, 
served the same purpose. Most of these ruined 
cities are thickly overgrown with trees; and it is 
known that other cities lie buried in the forest dis- 
tricts, which have been as yet but little explored. 
More is known respecting the Mexican area from its 
having been the centre of Aztec civilization at the 
time of the conquest; and though some doubt has 
been thrown upon the accounts of the City of Mexico 
given by the Spaniards, it is certain that a compara- 
tively high state of civilization, although inferior to 
that of Central America, existed in the valley of 
Mexico at that time. Their city had considerable 
architectural pretensions, and their temple was a 
rectangular terraced pyramid, ascending by a flight 
of steps ‘on the outside, like the pyramids of the 
mound builders ; but they did not possess the phonetie 
alphabet of the Central Americans, and their records 
consisted of picture writings. 

The third sub-division of this central area is found 








in New Maxico and Arizona amongst the Pueblo In- 
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dians, the chief characteristic of whose culture con- 
sists in their residence in large communal build- 
ings, each of which contains an entire town or 
village of small rooms ranged in three or four stories 
above each other, forming a huge rectangular struc- 
ture not altogether unlike some of the great edifices 
in the ruins of Central America, such as the palace 
of Palenque or the Casa del Gobernado at Uxmal, 
but yet differing from them both in character and 
purpose. These buildings were in use at the time of 
the conquest, and are still inhabited in some places. 
The Pueblos are vastly superior in culture to the'wild 
tribes of Indians on the north, with whom they are 
constantly at war. 

The Peruvian ruins consist of cities, palaces, fort- 
resses, aqueducts, one of which is four hundred and 
fifty miles long, and great paved roads, admirably 
constructed throughout the whole length of the em- 
pire, which latter were originated during the earlier 
civilization, and restored: by the Incas. Their work 
was admirably done; but it is everywhere seen that 
their masonry, although sometimes ornamented, was 
generally plain and massive in style. They had no 
inscriptions, though it is thought that at the time of 
the conquest they possessed the art of writing in 
hieroglyphics. Their temples were not high truncated 
pyramids, and their great edifices were not erected 
upon terraces, as in Central America; but the doors 
in the older buildings around Lake Titicaca had the 
peculiarity of being narrower at the top, like some of 
the pre-historic structures of Europe. Their tools 
were of bronze; but itghas been conjectured that, 
although iron was unknown in the times of the Incas, 
it may have been employed in the earlier times, as 
that ore is abundant in Peru, and some of the exist- 
ing languages, if not all, have names for the metal. 
In their knowledge of astronomy, they appear to have 
been inferior to the Central Americans. 

The antiquity of the mound builders is established 
by the growth of forest surmounting their remains. 
In the débris covering the ancient copper mines of 
Lake Superior, trees showing three hundred and 
ninety-five rings of annual growth have been found 
growing; and Sir Charles Lyell counted eight hun- 
dred rings. in the trunk of a tree growing on one of 
the mounds at Marietta. It is evident also, in both 
cases, that several generations of trees have preceded 
those now standing in the soil. In the valley of the 
Mississippi, four terraces are usually seen, marking 
four distinct eras of subsidence since the river began 
to flow. The ancient works, mounds and enclosures 
are found on all these terraces, except the fourth or 
lowest ; showing that this last terrace, which probably 
marks the longest period of any, was formed since 
the works were erected. Some of the mounds have 
also been destroyed by streams that have since re- 
ceded more than half a mile, and which, at. present, 
could not reach them under any cireumstances. The 
antiquity of the latest relics of the mound builders is 
further confirmed by the state of decay in which all 
the skeletons of these people are found. Although 
the soil is not unfavorable to their presarvation, only 





one or two skulls have been found in a condition to 
be restored. In Central America, similar evidence 
of great antiquity is afforded by the growth of timber, 
and by the fact that everything perishable has dis. 
appeared, except the lintels of some of the doors of 
the more modern structures of Yucatan. 

In Peru, Mr. James Wilson found, at varions 
points on the coast near Quito, ancient pottery and 
other manufactured articles finely wrought, and some 
of them of gold, beneath a marine deposit of six feet, 
having trees growing on the surface which were older 
than the Spanish invasion; which proves that this 
land must have been submerged beneath the ocean, 
and again elevated to its former position since these 
relics were deposited. 





WHEN I AM DEAD. 
BY ELLA WHEELER. 
HEN I am dead, if some chastened one,' 
Seeing the item, or hearing it said 

That my play is over, and my part done, 

And I lie asleep in my narrow bed— 
If I eould know that some soul would say, 

Speaking aloud, or silently, 
“In the heat and burden of the day 

She gave a refreshing draught to me.” 


Or, “ When I was lying nigh unto death, 

She nursed me to life and to strength again; 
And when I labored and struggled for breath 
She soothed and quieted down my pain.” 
Or, “ When I was groping in grief and doubt, 
Lost and turned from the light o’ the day, 
Her hand reached me and helped me out, 

And led me up to the better way.” 


Or, “ When I was hated and shunned by all, 
Bowing under my sin and shame, 
She, once, in passing me by, let fall 
Words of pity and hope, that came 
Into my heart like a blessed calm 
Over the waves of a stormy sea; 
Words of comfort, like oil and balm, 
She spoke, and the desert blossomed for me.” 


Better by far than a marble tomb, 
Than & monument towering over my head, 
(What shall I care, in my quiet room, 
Tor head-board or foot-board, when I am dead,) 
Better than glory, or honors, or fame, 
(Though I am striving for those to-day,) 
To know that some heart will cherish my name, 
And think of me kindly, with blessings alway. 





A man who will disinherit his wife if she marries 
again, bears her the same kind of love that the Turk 
bears toward the women of his harem, and not the 
love which a free, true man bears toward a free, true 
woman, If he finds happiness in a married life, 
what a cruel brute that he should deliberately pro- 
vide that when he dies, and his widow, recalling the 
happy days of her married life, should consent to 
marry again, she shall be deprived of the fortune 
which he leaves her! Such men were married ia 
body, but never in soul. 
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BY PIPSISSIWAY POTTS. 


No. 


Instead of the old over-and-over whip-stitch, 
she overlaps the two edges and sews them up on 
the machine. 

Two seams close to the selvages are better than one. 
Some may object and say the seam will draw, but 
any seam in new muslin inclines to draw the first few 
washings. Let them be gently but firmly stretched 
when washed and hung upon the line, and, when 
shaken ready for the ironing-table the seams should 
be stretched again. 

Her way saves a great deal of time. 

The hem on the upper end of sheets should be 
made wider than the other to distinguish them, for 
surely no one would care about having the same 
snowy muslin about his face one night that had done 
good service for his own or some other one’s feet the 
night previous. 


| LIKE Ida’s plan of making sheets. 


Granny has been making us some new collars. 
Since Deacon Skiles is married I’ve taken to dressing 
up more than usual. I’m bound that folks sha’n’t say 
of me: 

“She let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek.” 

I have too much grit for that No sorrow will 
feed on my cheek while it is warm with the mingled 
blood of the Broadys and the Snobses. 

I let Granny make the collars to suit herself—some 
were broad, some narrow and some notched. One 
made of cluny lace to wear on special occasions was 
very pretty. ; 

Every woman knows how difficult it is to sew 
lace, and keep the thread from slipping out of the 
needle. It will work out. I observed that every 
time granny threaded her needle she tied the thread 
in the eye—just as women do when. they give a little 
girl a needle and thread and something to sew at to 
keep her out of mischief, The plan will be found good. 


Had a little tiff with one of my neighbors this 
morning! Everybody calls me a good Baptist sister, 
and here I forget and have ill-natured spells often, 
aud that’s not what would be expected of a woman 

rofessing godliness. It came about in this way. 

Some of my house-plants froze last night and it 
nearly broke my heart for a little while. It seemed 
# hard to go right on and cook breakfast in a worldly 
way—broil steak, bake potatoes and have the aroma 
of coffee filling the kitchen, and the loaf lying on the 
white cloth, and the bread-knife beside it—all as if 
nothing had happened, when only a dozen steps away 
stood my darlings, cold and stiff in death. 

A jewelled Madam Le Moine, with dazzling flowers 
shooting up like red flames through the mass of green, 
touched me sorest. Only the night before, the last 
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thing before I went to bed I stood with bared feet 
and hanging hair beside her in the treacherous white 
moonlight, and tenderly gathered her crowned head 
in my softest touch and kissed her, saying: “Oh, you 
old darling! you’re too beautiful !” 

Yes, she was too beautiful for the fate that so cruelly 
awaited her. 

A rose geranium, three years old, that stood beside 
her, was bristling like a pointed bayonet. It looked 
as though it meant “ war to the knife.” 

Just after breakfast my neighbor, Uriah, came in. 
I kept my back toward him and tried to talk as usual. 
At last he caught a glimpse of my face and blurted 
right out: “Been a cryin’? What’s the fraction 
neow ?” 

“Why my finest plants froze—last—night—and 
I--I,” and here I leaned my arm and my head on the 
table and cried aloud. 

“Why you old goose you! would you bawl over a 
few paltry, worthless weeds that have already lived 
past the season of green things? I’m astonished at 
you, Pipsey Potts,” and he came up and laid his big 
hand on my head as gently as its avoirdupois weight 
would allow. 

Touched? I guess I was! All the blood of the 
Broadys was boiling. 

“Go ’way, you old virago!” said I, starting up, “ I 
only know of one green thing living past its time, 
and that’s you. You had no right to ask me what 
was the matter; you’re impertinent, calling me a 
goose, when I’m a member in good standing in the 
reg’lar Baptist church. If you’d had one spark o’ 
kindness about. you, you would have said you were 
sorry for me, and pitied me. That would have cost 
you nothing and would have done me goed. I don’t 
think you have much religion ; old meanness!” 

I looked up at my neighbor supposing that he would 
be standing there almost annihilated. 

What was my surprise to see him doubling over 
with his hands resting on his knees, quite éonvulsed 
with laughter. 

I stared at him as cold as granite. 

“T declare, Pip,” said he, “it does you good to get 
angry. I wish old Elder Nutt over at Bloody Run 
Church could see you with your bright eyes and red 
checks and scarlet lips, you’d make a conquest, sure. 
Let me see! you're five feet seven, ha, ha, ha! well 
I declare if you didn’t look like six feet seven !” 

Would you believe it? His laugh was so full of 
magnetism that I got to laughing, too. Uriah is such 
a droll fellow one has to laugh at him. 

After it was all over and he had wiped his eyes, he 
said: “One thing, Pipsey, I don’t just know what you 
meant when you said I hadn’t much religion. What 
did you mean by that?” 

“T can soon tell you what I meant. I had been 
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thinking all day yesterday that what we most need 
in our everyday life is more religion. 

“Not that kind that shows itselfin going to church 
regularly, and wearing our Sunday clothes, and sitting 
up straight in our pews, and singing hymns, and drop- 
ping something into the contribution-box, and dis- 
cussing regeneration and sanctification with long faces 
—not that kind. 

“We want a religion that comes right into the heart 
of the family, and keeps the father from saying spite- 
ful things if dinner is late, or his coat or boots have 
been moved, or if the pigs get into the grain-field, or if 
a neighbor’s cattle throw his fences—a religion that 
keeps the wife from fretting over unkind words, or 
grease spots, or tattle, or a cross baby. We want a 
religion that will make us speak kind words and 
think kind thoughts, and cherish charity instead of 
malice — a religion that will make us withhold un- 
loving words, and give pity and gentle and generous 
words instead.” 

“Yes, yes; well, that’s all right,” said Uriah, and 
after telling me how to wrap up the pots and plunge 
the frozen plants into cold water, and partially save 
them, he left me with a laugh, that sounded down 
the path like the gurgle of a jug. 


While I sit writing I hear the girls talking in the 
kitchen. How can I write with two such cheery 
voices filling all the space about me? And this is 
what they are saying: 

“ How do you feel, Dido, when you are abroad, and 
people.are careless about introducing you to their 
families and friends ?” } 

“Oh, it is a miserable feeling! I don’t know very 
well how to approdch any one under such circum- 
stances. If I talk to them, I’m afraid they’ll think 
T’m bold or ill-bred.” 

“Now, that time we were at Mr. Osgood’s, you re- 
member Fanny didn’t introduce us to any one, not 
even her mother or those girls from the city; and I 
did so wish to talk to that lady from Newark, who 
sketched so prettily ; but I felt as if I had no right to. 
Just because a girl lives away off in the country, it is 
no reason she shouldn’t be polite, and try to cultivate 
habits that will stamp her as well-bred.” 

“ How nice it was for Susie Harbison to introduce 
us to all her family when we were there—her father 
and mother, and the old-fashioned grandpa, and all 
the children shook hands in a way that made us feel 
as though they were real glad to see us. All those 
chubby boys stepped up and extented their fat, little 
palms in such a cordial way, you remember.” 

“Oh, Susie’s a darling!” 

“Many a girl would have kept her imbecile sister 
out of sight, tucked away in some lonely room or 
garret, but Susie marshalled her in, and said: ‘Ida, 
this is my poor sister, Sarah ; poor thing sees none of 
the joy in life that we do; shake hands, Sarah,’ and 
the dull blue eyes gleamed out a faint flash from the 
clouded-mind as she extended her hand. That just 
made me love Susie.” 

“Yes, and when her uncle came in at night from 





his work on the railroad, all grimy and black, in hig 
old rough patched clothes, and Judge S—— wa, 
there, on his way to Washington, Susie introduced 
Unele Jack as kindly as though he had been a peer, 
and the tall judge shook hands so cordially with 
Uncle Jacky.” 

“ Well, Susie has a way of putting people on 4 
level about her. Now, many a girl would hay 
winked, and blinked, and had her roughly-clad, toil- 
stained uncle sneak in at the back-door, and then 
stay in the kitchen, and feel as though he wasn't a 
man among men, but a something to be kept out of 
sight, for fear of disgrace. How he enjoyed the 
judge’s conversation ; and when he was reading from 
Shakspeare, it seemed to me that Uncle Jack’s face 
became glorified. It was a treat to him, and will do 
him good as long as he lives. I’m like Susie, one 
person is just as good as another, only one may have 
lacked opportunity for development, that’s all.” 

I was pleased with this conversation, and was glad 
that the girls saw so clearly. Just then the fire was 
low, and I ran over to the wood-house for an armful 
of wood. Just outside of the house stood father, the 
deacon, tugging away at a big lump of ice in the 
swill-barrel. 

“Bad business, that,” said I, resting my hands on 
my sides. 

“Not half so bad as it might’a’ been,” was the 
reply, as he lifted the cake of ice out by a stout 
stick that had frozen up in the swill. “ Many an’ 
many a bar’! has busted for me that wouldn’t if this 
knowledge had only come to me sooner,” said he. 
“You see, when this cold snap came on suddenly, I 
thought of the swill-bar’] away in the night, and I 
said, ‘ Well, it can’t be helped now.’ It happened, 
however, that the stick I stir with was left poked 
down in the awill, and that was all that saved it. A 
bar’l, or a tub, or a pail, may freeze up solid, and ifa 
stick has been put down in the water, the vessel can’t 
bust. But it took me a good while to find it out 
never knew it till last winter; lived seventy years 
before I knew it,” and his eyes twinkled knowingly. 

“ Why, that’s on the same plan,” said I, “of put 
ting a spoon in a glass jar when you are canning 
fruit; if you do that the jar won’t break.” 

“Same philosophy, exactly,” said he, as he gave 
the ball of ice a kick, and sent it rolling off down the 
hill. 


The professor came up and stayed until bedtime last 
night. Ida was busy making my new scrap-book; 
Lily was getting her lessons and making selections 
for Ida; the deacon was reading the Baptist Banner ; 
granny was knitting, and I had just ripped my old 
last winter’s calash apart, preparatory to turning and 
making it over. 

There is no need of me getting a new calash every 
winter—it is useless. I always make them over two 
or three times, then dye them a good, serviceable 
black, and put them in the missionary-box. Some 
poor preacher's wife or mother-in-law may be glad to 
get them. 
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I never forget my duty to the poor, especially 
those of the household of faith. 

When the professor came, I laid my work aside, it 

uired too much of close calculating forme to work 
and visit at the same time. 

I brought out the basket ‘of darning. Among 
other things in it was a pair of new socks, badly 
eaten by moths—the poor student who owned them 
had never seen a moth, and wasn’t to blame. The 
socks were bran new, and I could not think of throw- 
ing them in the fire. I had often darned moth-eaten 
garments before, and though it did seem quite im- 
possible, I went about the job in my own way. 
Woollen yarn, no matter how fine and even, is too 
rough to mend this kind of a hole, because it will 
draw the work. I stretched the socks to their right 
size, by slipping my Baptist hymn-book under the 
holes, and then carefully darned, back and forth, up 
and down the leg, with a small needle and coarse 
silk thread. By this means my work was not disar- 
ranged, as it would have been by a darning needle 
and woollen yarn. In half an hour I had made the 
socks quite as good as new. One place in the leg 
was past mending, and I laid a fine piece of new flan- 
nel on the inside and darned over it. 

Sometimes merchants almost give away shawls, and 
nubias, and hose that are damaged by moths. I 
wouldn’t want to put any woman up to mischief —I 
would only say if any of you ever have such chances, 
don’t mind a few moth holes. 

Get some silk as near the color of the article as 
you can, and with a little ingenuity you can make 
the damaged things quite as good as new. If it is a 
nubia, catch it together lightly with the silk thread ; 
if a shawl, darn it, dampen the place, press it with a 
warm iron and then raise the nap on it with a clothes 
brush. Handle carefully and as little as possible 
until after it is mended. 

Somehow I like to make possibilities and realities 
out of improbabilities. 

I found such a good pair of men’s hose in an old 
wayside log cabin, one pretty day last October, when 
Ida and I were out in the woods after moss. 

We had wandered, lured on and on by the beauti- 
ful trees, and brooks, and dells, and autumn leaves, 
and glorious views of perfect scenery, until the sun be- 
gan to cast long slanting rays, and, still fresh with rap- 
ture, we found ourselves at least four miles from home. 

Did we find moss? Why, bless your bright eyes, 
we almost waded in mosses of all kinds! We sank 
to our ancles in the plush that to me was finer than 
than the royallest silk-velvet plush. 

I knelt on it, and reclined on it, and laid my warm 
face among its cool pillows, fragrant with the most 
delicious woodsy odor. I touched it with the palms 
of my hands, reverently, lovingly, prayerfully, en- 
thusiastically, gratefully. And, in pity for the pale, 
sweet faces in stifled city homes—faces that would 
glow over such magnificence lying in wasteful splen- 
dor in the still, wild woods of Ohio— with a thought 
of those warming my heart, I touched it sorrowfully. 

Oh, all the summers and winters does that bank of 





thick moss lie there greenly ! how it would feast such 
yearning eyes! 

That broken gash in the wildwood, the tinkling 
brook, the little cabin, the cave in the hillside covered 
by vines, the rich garden spot, the spring in the mossy 
bank, the pines, the winding road, the dimpling wa- 
ters of the creek, and the curving sweep of the rail- 
road, make a finished picture that is before me every 
time I look up and see my fresh green moss-landscape. 

What pretty tales it tells me, this bleak February 
day, of the budding and the blossoming that the sum- 
mers bring to the delectable spot from whence I bore 
this pretty bit of good-cheer. 

I never did like the winters with their palls of cruel 
white snow, hiding away all the beauty that makes 
me so glad, but I have learned how to pluck out the 
sharpest stings by bringing a bit of the beauty of 
summer indoors. It is my amulet. 

Our travelling basket, big enough for a John- 
Rogers-family, we filled with sheets of rare mosses, 
pressed down in as a woman would store away newly- 
made puffy comforts, filled a big kitchen apron as 
full as it would hold, two large newspapers, and then 
I tied up a few choice things in my bandanna. 

We went into the deserted cabin to look for strings 
to tie our bundles, and during the search I found the 
aforesaid hose and called Ida in. I said: “Sissy, 
look at those socks; bran-new, never been washed 
more than once; but ‘he’ put them right on and 
never took ’em of? until they were worn out. See 
how he thrust his uncouth ill-mannered toes right 
through ’em. 

“A careful wife would have made this pair and an- 
other to have lasted him all winter. 

“She has just been lazy and trifling, I'll warrant, 
though her bustle and her beloved pannier were just 
right—faultless—and she would as soon have thought 
of being out of breadstuffs as whitenin’ for her face.” 

We had a great deal of fun going home, laden 
with our big bundles of moss. We had to sit down 
often and rest, and it was late bed-time when we ar- 
rived at home. We smuggled our things into the 
cellar from the outside door, for fear the deacon 
would scold us. He didn’t know where we were; for 
we had told Lily not to tell. Supper had been wait- 
ing an hour, or more, and the deacon had said he 
wouldn’t eat a morsel of supper until we came, if it 
was midnight. 

When he asked where we had been, I laughed and 
said: “Oh, you might know where—everybody is out 
electioneering now-a-days.” 

Lily was a little vexed, she said: “Samivel Weller 
liked widders, but Deacon Potts liked the wimmins.” 

That is a weakness in the men of our family, they’d 
rather stick around where we are, than to be with 
anybody else. They like our talk and stories better 
than men’s talk. 

I like to go to bed at nine o’clock, but often have 
to hint and hint, and then at eleven or twelve o’clock 
my hints grow more decisive, and I say: “Gentle- 
man, you can be relieved ;” or, “ Well, I bid you: 
good-night ;” or, “ You are well enough acquainted,, 
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sirs, that we do not need to light you to bed.” This 
last hint will unbutton a vest, or loosen a cravat, but 
often I have to say to Bub: “ Young man! will you 
—go—to—bed ?” 

Oh, mothers and wives and sisters, this influence 
over “the boys” is no trifling thing! If the son or 
the brother with such loving confidence leans upon 
and clings to you, and listens to your lightest words, 
and loves your society, do you see how sacred is your 
influence? How watchful you need to be of every 
word you say, and every deed you do, how conscien- 
tious and how scrupulously honest. 

Bub always watched me with lynx eyes. He has 
kept me ina straight jacket ever since he was two 
years old. A guardian angel couldn’t stick any 
closer. He was so practical, too, I didn’t know that 
ever a slip of the spirit of poesy would find spiritual 
soil enough in the mind of the boy that it could take 
root and grow. But it did in these later and riper 
years of his. 

The summer that he was three years old I was 
curious to know what he would think. of thunder; I 
wanted to know what he would say of it. 

When the first thunder-storm came in the month 
of May we went away up into the third story of the 
house. I opened a window, drew my chair up beside 
it, and took him on my lap. When a sharp peal 
came his blue eyes grew very big and earnest as he 
said: “ What's that made of?” 

“Tt is called thunder; it is 'way—'way—up in the 
sky.” 

“What make a fhunder?” 

“ God.” 

“QOh-h-h-h! wish He’d do it more.” 

“T like to hear thunder; it is so grand,” said I, 
“ poets call it the voice of God,” and I said it rever- 
ently, hoping to strike the mind of the child with 
awe. 

He leaned his white head against my bosom while 
his chubby hands, like two little pats of dough, lay 
in mine. He sighed often, and his long lashes fell as 
though he were buried in deep thought. 

As the storm abated he stood beside the window in 
his chair and leaned out, listening. He would turn 
his head and listen to catch the distant reverbera- 
tions. At last, when he could only hear the faintest 
sounds, he turned round, caught his breath in a rest- 
ful way, and with a cunning little tinkle of a laugh 
that showed his pearly teeth, said: “ A voice of God— 
No! He’s gettin’ pretty well tuckered out, I tell ye!” 


Let every woman who reads this, who is the pray- 
ing wife of an unconverted husband, look well to her 
daily walk and see if she adorns her profession—see 
if she lives religion in her daily intercourse with her 
husband—see if her life is like an excellent sermon, 
before him every day. If you, poor wife, have been 
reoreant to your duty, and you read this with a sad- 
dened heart, or through a mist of tears, remorseful, 
it is not too late to retrace your erring steps. 

Go with your tear-wet face to your bed-room and 
ask God to forgive you and strengthen you in your 





new resolves, then go to your husband and tell him 
you have sinned, you have failed in your duty and 
that the sin of remissness that the world accords tg 
him, lies at your own door, from the fact that you 
have not set the example before him that you should 
have done. 

Wives have much to answer for. For instance— 
and the occurrence transpires in every neighborhood, 
a girl who is a member of a church marries a moral 
man who is not a professor of religion. 

We interested ones watch to see which is the posi- 
tive and which the negative character, which is the 
stronger. Our regret is bitter when we see her ne 
glect her known duty, and go a-visiting on the Sab. 
bath day, or turn that day into one of revelry, or 
jolly re-union for all his folks. Oh, we’re so sorry, 
when instead of dressing up neatly and going to 
church regularly with her young husband beside her, 
in a sweet, positive, earnest way, just as if she never 
dreamed of any other way, we see visitors drive up 
to the new home “bright an’ airly” on a church day 
morning. We are sorry to hear the “quawk-quawk!” 
of the fat Shanghais as they are borne to the guillo- 
tine—to see the glittering carriage whirl up to the 
gate—the baby-wagon standing out under the lilacs, 
the rocking-chair wheeled to the veranda, and to see 
the young girl-wife with flushed face, eager to please 
her new relatives, and afraid of “hurting their feel- 
ings,” turn this quiet day of rest into one of visiting 
and recreatiun. 

The moment a young wife ignores her duty to God 
and brings reproach upon her profession by thus 
weakly and sinfully yielding her principles, that mo- 
ment she must lose the tenderest reverence of her 
husband. : 

Her influence is weakened henceforth. 

A woman who only wears her religion on the out 
side, like an easy garment that can be laid off at a 
moment’s notice, can never hope to have much power 
or influence over her husband. We know of cases 
where the wife is always asking the prayers of the 
church, publicly, for her husband while he sits under 
the sound of her voice and gawks about, and looks 
at the wall paper and turns up the side of his boot to 
see if the heel is wearing aff evenly. Of course 
there are exceptions, but frequently we fear the spirit 
of the religion exhibited in the wife’s daily life is not 
such that the husband would desire its possession. 
But if it is that kind that makes the wife patient and 
forbearing and forgiving and charitable, ready to 
confess.a fault meekly and beg pardon for the weak- 
ness of her poor human nature, ready to submit to 
the dealings of God’s providence cheerfully, whether 
provocation or sorrow or affliction, then will he have 
faith in her and set her apart, shrined in his heart— 
a true woman—a priestess—a Christian. 


The Widow Willson has five boys—she is a poor 
woman, and I have often wondered how it came that 
her boys were always comfortably and warmly 
dressed, and I made bold. to ask her the other day 
how she managed to do it. I can’t remember all she 
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told me, and I was afraid to write it down for she 
wouldn’t have talked had she known there was a pos- 
sibility of her getting into the papers. She makes 
their caps out of any odd bits of cloth—sometimes 
the top part will be cut in five or six pieces, with 
points to meet in the middle, and then she sets on a 
large button covered with velvet or cloth like the 
cap. The band that goes arcund is of leather or 
pasteboard covered with cloth—it should be an inch 
or so in width. Sometimes she varies the style and 
has the top piece gathered into fulness at the sides, 
on one of which she puts a tassel, and on the other a 
button. She takes vizors off from old caps, or covers 
one with cloth, or gets a bit of varnished leather at 
the shoe dealers. There are a great many ways of 
making boys’ caps, and they are all pretty and cost 
but a trifle. All that is required in the making of 
one, is a little ingenuity. They can be made just as 
pretty as a dear child can stand, and made of the 
remnants of men’s fine clothes; cloth that could be 
used for nothing else but rugs. 

Let me see—what else did she tell me; oh, her 
boys’ drawers! She takes the pockets out of their 
last summer’s half-worn pantaloons, sews up the 
pocket-places, takes off all the unnecessary buttons, 
cuts off the wide hems, rips the inside seam up a few 
inches from the bottom, takes out a. gored piece and 
makes the leg to button and fit about the ancles, and 
—the drawers are made. This is a good plan, too, 
for poor laboring men who cannot afford to buy knit 
drawers. 

Their vests? Well, she makes them out of old 
coat skirts, turned wrong side out; their mittens out 
of the back part of the legs of worn pantaloons. She 
lines them with flannel or canton flannel. 

Mittens made of cloth do not fit well about the 
wrists, they will “give” when drawn on or off, but 
she remedies that by knitting little ribbed wristletsthat 
fit warmly and snugly over the bare red space be- 
tween the end of the sleeve and the mitten. So many 
mothers quite forget that exposed part when their 
little boys go out to mess the cows, or throw out the 
ice-cold fodder, covered with the frosty siftings of 
snow. 


I was at Lua’s one day last week. 

Pipsey Ellen had the quinsy and I went over to 
doctor her. I-put on the deacon’s camlet cloak, and 
drew a pair of his socks on over my shoes, and put 
my little shaw] all up over my calash and I was as 
snug as a baby in its crib. 

Just as I was going to cross the bridge, who should 
I meet but Deacon Skiles and that old man-trap, 
Rhoda, That was the first time I had seen him face 
oa since—since he didn’t marry me instead of 

er. 

I felt like fainting, but I rallied and drew father’s 
eamlet cloak closer about my trembling form, and 
threw my head back bravely, and illuminated my face 
with the sweetest smile I could manufacture on such 
short notice. I didn’t mean to stop, but he drew vig- 
orously on the lines, and leaned away back in the 





buggy, and pulled until his beasts slackened. I 
could see by the bundles and packs and things stowed 
about them, that they had been over at old man 
Bowleses—her father’s, 

The deacon was bound to speak : 

“Miss Skiles, this is Sister—Pott-t-t-s,” said he, 
and just then one forewheel of the buggy went down 
into a chock-hole at the lower end of the bridge, and 
threw them both forward with a jerk that made her 
shriek: “My gracious alive, Simon Skiles, what ye 
beout!” And she made a grab at a crock of apple- 
butter that stood down between their feet, but not 
until the paper cover had burst and spilt the thick, 
black contents all over her shocs. 

Such a look as she did give him! It was enough 
to annihilate all the deacons that belonged to the 
Pottsville Association! I turned away, pretending I 
had to cough. 

When I looked again she had drawn her feet back 
and rested them on the toes—while she was not hold- 
ing them up from the bottom of the buggy. She did 
look miserable enough to satisfy her worst enemy. 

They both tried to pretend that that was nothing, 
but I could see that they were far from being cool 
and collected. 

I smiled on, my very sweetest, and tried to look 
just as attractive as possible. I leta little slip of hair 
hang down over my forehead, and I caught the cloak 
together on my bosom with the hand on which glowed 
and sparkled a ring that Jonathan had bought in the 
cars along with a paper of cream candy. 

It was a little embarrassing, I confess. There, 
with her feet in a crock of apple-butter, sat the wo- 
man who had forestalled me ;—there, the man, beside 
whom I might have walked the rest of the way 
through life, providence permitting; and there I 
stood, a poor, lonely old stub, with nobody to care 
whether I lived or died. 

Still, I smiled gee-loriously. 

“Whoa, there! you Jack!” said the deacon, in a 
shrill key, sawing the bits in the horses’ mouths. 

Poor things, they looked as though they were try- 
ing to sleep. 

“Do your critters have the epizootic?” said she, 
wheezing dismally, and arching her thin eyebrows. 

“Not badly,” I replied, in my very silkiest tone, 
bowing graciously. 

“Wull—the ’zootie’s rather fatal,” said the old, 
blue deacon ; “ anyways, it is up in our neighborhood,” 
and his nose sympathized with his weak, watery 
eyes. 

Me What’s the state o’ religion now in Pottsville?” 
said she. f 

“Pretty fair, thank you,” said I, bowing again. 
“Old Mrs. Hanks joined meeting a couple of weeks 
ago—there’s a very good feeling now, especially since 
the death of Cooly Henderson, on the railroad.” 

“Whoa, there! you Jack! you old sinner, you 
need a basting!” piped the deacon, as he chattered 
with the cold. “It behooves us all, Sister Potts, to 
heed every call of—you Jack!—of the grim mon- 
ster, Death. We ort to have our lamps burning ; 
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for,as the poet says, we know not the day nor the 
hour when—whoa, there, Jack !” 

“ Hadn’t you better drive on, my love?” said 
Rhoda, as she tried to compress herself into the 
smallest possible compass to get out the apple-butter. 

“Well, L’spect we had better. You must remem- 
ber me to Deacon Potts, sister, and tell him we ex- 
pect to eat a good hot Baptist dinner at old Brother 
Hammond’s to-day, on our way home, or we would 
have called to see him.” 





The good-byes were spoken, the lines jerked, and 
they started. I looked over my shoulder as they 
drove up the hill, and saw, with twinkling eyes, 4 
little squirt of apple-butter come over the side of the 
buggy at every jolt it made. I laughed heartily, 
drew the shawl closer about my ears, and trudged 
on. 

What cured Pipsey Ellen’s quinsy, I have not 
time to tell now. My sleeves are rolled up, and 
the work in the kitchen awaits my tired hands, 





THE REASON WHY. 


BY BERTHA DEANE. 


door closed upon their visitor, “I do wish 

you would be more cheerful. You hardly 
spoke while Cousin Frank was here, and looked for 
all the world: as though some dreadful calamity was 
about to befall you. If you have any regard for my 
feelings, do try to be more like folks.” 

Mrs. Graham’s head bent lower over the little half- 
finished dress upon which she was working; but she 
made no reply. She was evidently accustomed to 
such remarks. Presently, bursting into tears, she 
rose and left the room. 

“ Pshaw !” said her husband, as with a contemptu- 
ous smile he looked after her; “that’s always the 


sé \) eee said Mr. Graham to his wife, as the 


way. You must speak toa woman just so, or she’ll 


begin to snivel. I say, Kate,” addressing his sister, 
a bright-eyed, wide-awake-looking woman of some 
thirty years, “I used to think that women were 
almost angels; but I’ve come to the conclusion that 
they are about as full of faultsas we poor devils are.” 

An amused expression on Mrs. Lyman’s face was 
her only answer. 

Mr. Graham sat for some minutes in moody silence, 
and then said, reaching for his hat as he spoke: 
“Come, sis, let’s go over to Uncle John’s. We'll be 
sure to find smiling faces there, and can manage, 
perhaps, to pass an evening very pleasantly, It’s a 
pity a fellow can’t take some comfort at home.” 

_It was after considerable hesitation that Mrs. Ly- 
man replied, 

“Well, Charley, just wait until Bertie’s jacket is 
done, for he is very anxious to wear it to school to- 
morrow ; and then, if Nellie is asleep”—glancing at 
the cradle where lay the six-months-old baby—“T’ll 
go with you.” 

As the clock struck seven the little garment was 
pronounced finished, and was placed by the kind aunt 
where Bertie could. not fail to see it when he first 
awoke in the morning. Baby was now soundly 
sleeping, and Mrs. Lyman, after putting on her hat 
and shawl, stepped to the door of her sister’s room, 
and said, “ Mattie, we are going to Uncle John’s. We 
shall not be absent long; but do not sit up for us un- 
less you choose to.” 

“Very well,” was the reply, but the tone in which 
the words were uttered, told plainly that the speaker 





took but little interest in what was going on about 
her. 

“Now, Charley,” said Mrs. Lyman, as soon as they 
were fairly in the street, “I shouldn’t have consented 
to come with you to-night,.were it not that I wanted, 
as Aunt Hannah used to say, to give you a ‘good big 
piece of my mind.’” 

“Why, what for Kate? What great crime am | 
guilty of ?” 

“The crime of destroying your own happiness, and 
the happiness of those dearest to you.” 

“What do you mean? What can you mean?” 

“T think, Charley, you spoke very harshly to poor 
Mattie to-night. I could almost have cried with 
her.” 

-“ Perhaps I was rather cross; but, Kate, that wo- 
man tries my patience dreadfully. She goes mep- 
ing around, looking as forlorn and disconsolate as 
though she had not a friend in the world.” 

“There must be a cause for it.” 

“Yes, I suppose; but I think it would puzzles 
lawyer to find out the cause.” 

“ Don’t you remember when she was otherwise?” 

“Don’t Iremember? IthinkIdo. There wasn't 
as pretty a girl for miles around as Mattie Standish 
was, I was proud of her in my courting-days.” 

“Yes; I well remember what a devoted lover you 
were. Our garden was robbed of its choicest flowers 
to be made into bouquets for Mattie. If fruit or con- 
fectionery was sent from the city, the very nicest was 
selected for that same Mattie. The latest magazines 
and papers were found on her table, placed there by 
my brother Charley. In short, nothing was too good 
for her.” 

“That’s so, Kate; and those were jolly times. I 
wonder if Mattie has forgotten them ?” 

Without heeding his last remark, Mrs, Lyman 
continued: “I had a beautiful rose-tree at home, 
Charley, that was given me by a dear friend. As 
long as I watered it and tended it carefully it repaid 
me with many fragrant, beautiful blossoms ; but after 
it had been in. my possession a few months, I am 
sorry to say, I shamefully neglected it. Sometimes, 
for days together, I did not go near it. It faded and 
drooped, I renewed my care of it—but it was too 
late. My rose-tree died, and I learned a lesson. 
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Take care, Charley, that your Mattie does not share 
the fate of my rose. She has a peculiarly sensitive 
nature, and will not bear neglect any more than a 
tender plant will.” 

“But, Kate, Mattie knows that I love her as well 
as I ever did.” 

“What reason has she to think so? I was read- 
ing, not long since, of a gentleman who had visited in 
a great many families; and, among them all, he had 
found but very few really happy ones. The cause of 
the unhappiness, he said, was not so much the want 
of love as the want of care to manifest it. That is just 
where the trouble lies. Ifa man should tell you that 
you did not love your wife and children, you would 
be tempted to knock him down—you would, at least, 
call him a liar. But, Charley, what is love worth 
that is never expressed in words or actions. Play 
the lover again, my dear brother, and, take my word 
for it, you will have no cause to complain of Mat- 
tie.” 

Py this time the door of Uncle John’s house was 
reached, and there was no time for further conversa- 
tion. They were met, as had been predicted, by 
smiling faces; and the evening might, indeed, have 
passed very pleasantly, if Mr. Graham had been in a 
mood to enjoy it. His sister's words had made a 
deep impression on his mind; and, though vexed at 
her plain talk, he could but acknowledge that she 
was right. 

At an early hour they were on the way home, but 
more than half the distance was passed over before 
a word was spoken by either. Mrs. Lyman was be- 
ginning to fear that she had seriously offended her 
brother, when he said: “Kate, I was almost angry 
with you, but I’ve come to the conclusion that you 
are more than half right. I’ve acted like a fool— 
blaming Mattie for what I alone was to blame for. 
ll turn over a new leaf, and see if I can win the 
roses back to Mattie’s cheeks.” 

“Spoken like yourself, my dear brother. Only 
live your courting-days over again, and you will 
again have reason to be proud of Mattie. Now, 
Charley,” continued his sister, “just stop at Warner’s, 
on the way home, and buy a basket of those nice 
oranges; then call at- Osgood’s, and get the latest 
magazine. Take them as a present to Mattie, and 
see how she will receive them.” 

Mrs. Lyman went directly home, and finding Mrs. 
Graham still busily sewing, gave her a good-night 
kiss, and went immediately to her room. Mr. Gra- 
ham came in soon afterward, and placing the oranges, 
with the book, in his wife’s lap, said, “ Here, Mattie, 
is a present I got on purpose for you—lay aside your 
sewing, and enjoy these good things.” 

Graham gave her husband one quick, sur- 
prised look, and, as she had done once before that 
evening, burst into tears. 

“Why, Mattie,” said Mr. Graham, “have I been 
#0 neglectful of you, that a little act of kindness like 
this affects you thus ?” 

“Oh, Charley !” said she, as soon as she could com- 
mand her voice sufficiently to reply, “I thought you 





had ceased to love me, and was just grieving myself 
to death over it.” 

“ No, Mattic, I had grown careless of my vow ‘to 
love, honor and cherish ;’ but God helping me, I 
promise anew to love and cherish you tenderly ‘till 
death do us part.’” 

It was all that was needed to make Mattie the 
cheerful, loving Mattie of old. 

Mrs. Lyman was awakened the next morning by 
Charley’s clear, ringing voice, as he sang the words 
of that most beautiful of Scotch songs— 

“ Her voice is low and sweet, 
She’s all the world to me— 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie, 
I'd lay me down and dee.” 

“Ah!” said she, with a smile, “it didn’t take a 
lawyer to find the reason why Mattie ‘went moping 
about the house.’ ” 

“Husbands, love your wives, and be not bitter 
against them.” 





TO A FUGITIVE WIND. 
BY CLIO STANLEY. 


WEET Wind that blows across the world, 
So merrily you go; 
I fain would guess your happy thought, 
Would know the thing you know! 


Wide as you sweep, your open path 
Is a mysterious way ; 

I feel your cool breath in the night, 
Your tender touch by day ; 


Yet know not where your dwelling is, 
Nor how you learn His will— 

I only know one sovereign Voice 
Can bid your wings be still. 


Oh, bright wind, light wind, let me go 
Abroad with you to-night; 

Perchance the gates of Paradise 
We'll reach by morning light! 


Perchance some starry garden waits 
For your sweet, coming breath— 

Some lowly garden just this side 
The golden gate of Death. 


There—when your gentle whispers cease, 
And your bright wings are still, 
Perchance I may, with eager feet, 
Climb Zion’s sacred hill! 


Oh, bright wind, light wind, haste away, 
And show to me the way, 

Where through the portals of the sky, . 
Breaks forth th’ eternal Day! 





WHEN a man thinks that nobody cares for him, 
and that he is alone in a cold and selfish world, he 
would do well to ask himself what he has done to 
make anybody care for and love him, and to warm 
the world with faith and generosity. Generally, 
those who complain the most have done the least. 
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CHARLES DICKENS.—FIRST TIME AND LAST. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


was to be the first time with me, although it 
[= I believe, the last reading Charles Dickens 
ever gave in Boston. 

What a furore there had been over him all winter 
in the staid old city that sits wrapped in her sea-fogs, 
with her face turned to the Mayflower and her trea- 
sured two centuries and a half of historic tradi- 
tions ! 

Boston is quite too high-bred for any melodramatic 
demonstrations, and, it is presumed, would maintain 
her lofty serenity though the heavens should fall; 
but the advent of Charles Dickens shook her out of 
her sublime composure that winter. In fact, he took 
her heart by storm—the strong old heart of the city 
that struck its roots so long ago by the sea, and whose 
foster-mother was the cold northeasters of the At- 
lantic. 

It took her fierce Januaries as well as her delicious 
Junes, to nourish the old colonial hamlet into what 
she is to-day. 

But the Story-Teller came—“the greatest since 
Scott, one of the most famous since Shakspeare ”— 
and Boston surrendered at once. She took the Magi- 
cian, deep in his fifties, with his graying hair and 
beard, to her heart, as she had taken the slender, 


handsome, buoyant-souled young Englishman, the 
author of the Pickwick Papers, a quarter of a century 


before. 
The very air seemed charged with his personality 


that winter. Mysterious and tantalizing rumors 
floated through the atmosphere. Everybody was on 
the qui vive for him. It was believed that he was 
liable to turn up at the most unexpected times and 
places ; that he was taking our measure when we least 
suspected it, and getting his own squints and glimpses 
at our home life and ways. Like Hamlet’s father’s 
ghost, men cried of the great author, “’Tis here! 
’Tis here!’ and he was everywhere and nowhere. 

Tempting little bits of news did leak out about 
him, and the public nibbled at them as though they 
were precious manna. 

It came to be understood that there was a quiet 
house on Charles Street which was in reality the 
home of Dickens, whatever hotel lodgings he might 
ostensibly occupy; and that, sheltered under that 
happy roof, he was holding wonderful tilts of wit 
and humor with his author-friend, and a circle of 
choice spirits gathered about them. 

But the world that was shut out had still the Read- 
ings, and they made the most of them. What a rush 
and scramble there was those first nights for tickets! 
What risks were ran—what hours of cold and fatigue 
borne bravely as soldiers on picket, in order to secure 
tho’ coveted prizes! A few were induced to part 
with them at enormous premiums, and Midas and 
his family had the first chances, and people of shal- 
lower purses—and amongst them must always be 





counted those of the author’s own guild—had to bide 
their time. 

Dickens was to read on that last night, “ Dr. Mari. 
gold’s Prescription,” with that inimitable trial of 
“ Bardell against Pickwick.” 

The brilliantly-lighted hall was just filling as ] 
entered it with my friend, who, having heard the 
great author several times, had “found her appetite 
grow by what it fed on.” 

How well I remember the first impression, the 
lovely toilets, the soft hum and rustle and flutter, as 
the audience took their seats—an audience that com: 
prised whatever was finest in the intellect and culture 
of Boston ! 

It was a pleasure to be there simply, and to sit and 
wait with the others in quiet, pleased expectancy for 
the moment when the great necromancer should 
appear, 

There were faces in that audience, too, whom peo- 
ple all over the civilized world would go far to see, 
There was Emerson, with his thin, scholarly, thought 
ful face, that looked as if he had suddenly lifted it 
from the old book-cases among which he has browsed 
all his life, and, seeing him sitting there in quiet 
waiting among the others, some of his wonderful 
sentences would leap and throb across one’s thoughts, 
clear and pure as rays from diamonds. There was 
Longfellow, with some gracious dignity which seemed 
the fitting atmosphere of his own perfect poems—the 
fine massive head, the rippling, glittering silver of 
the beard, the face so remarkable in its strength, and 
calm, and goodness. There, too, was Fields, the , 
publisher of Dickens, the friend also in that deep, 
tender sense which we all know now we have read 
his book; and the beautiful woman by his side, of 
whose face it seems a kind of sacrilege to write, be 
cause another Chaucer or Shakspeare could alone do 
it worthily, was the wife of the publisher. 

I was thinking of all this, when a stir in the audi- 

ence drew my eyes suddenly to the platform, which 
a man was crossing in a rapid, rather business-like 
way. 
Dickens, his first appearance, his whole manner, 
and the character of his readings, were so thoroughly 
“written up” when he was amongst us, that I shall 
only touch lightly here. 

The first impression was so calm and business-like, 
that it might have been slightly disenchanting to 
those who had greatly idealized him. 

Hero-worship is always a dangerous indulgence, 
but any slight chill of disappointment soon vanished 
under the spell of his reading. For, despite its sim- 
plicity, it was a spell, The dear old Christmas story 
could never afterward be the same to those who heard 
the author read it that night. 

By some subtle trick of voice and expression, he 
individualized every character in the story. There 
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was Dr. Marigold, the itinerant auctioneer, with his 
white hat and a shawl worn loosely round his shoul- 
ders, telling his story of the Suffolk young woman 
whom he had courted from the foot-board of his cart. 
There was Mrs. Marigold with her frightful tempers, 
and there, shining between the quaint, tender father, 
and the mother, so fierce and cruel in her outbreaks 
of passion, was the face of that dear, little, seraphic 
Sophy. The spell of that voice passing so easily 
from the “descriptive to the dramatic,” striking out 
every character clear as a chisel, with its changing 
keys, entranced the whole audience. You might 
have heard the ticking of a clock, so still was it. 
Now it was the humor, now it was the tenderness, 
now the deep pathos of the story which lifted every- 
body into a common sympathy. Dickens was such a 
master of his art, too. There was nothing sensational 
or extravagant in the whole reading. He lifted one 
to his own height and fired the imagination and pos- 
sessed the heart apparently without effort, as the soft 
winds blow, and birds warble, or, better than either, 
asthe numbers sing their divine sweetness through 
some delicious poem. 

Then came that great trial of “ Bardell against Pick- 
wick,” which threw everybody into agonies of laughter. 
That great reader himself, carried away with the 
power and fun of his own creation, actually shook 
his sides with laughter, the sight of which added 
hugely to the general mirth. 

In the midst of it all, I turned and looked over to 
the place where the Poet and the Philosopher were 
sitting with their friends. 

I shall never forget that sight. It was worth going 
to see, even if Dickens had not been the magician 
which invoked the whole. Emerson was bending 
over, and almost writhing with laughter, and what 
laughter it was! Such perfect, delightful, boyish 
abandon! He was so hugely tickled! You felt that 
he laughed all through him, and with all his might 
at the magnificent fun of that scene between Sam 
Weller and the pompous, irate, old judge. It seemed 
that he had just reached the culminating point of 
choking and gasping. I almost expected to see him 
throw himself down on the floor and have it out 
there in great boyish screams and howls of mirth. 

It gave me a new idea of the fresh, simple, child- 
heart behind the soul and brain of America’s great 
philosopher. 

I have seen Emerson a good many times since 
among groups of friends, or moving with his quiet, 
thoughtful eyes along the streets, standing before vast 
audiences which hung upon his words, as though a 
god had come down once more to talk with men ; but, 
for me, I shall always see him as I did that night, 
his head bent forward, his figure half doubled up, 
and shaking with huge merriment over that magnifi- 
cent fun. It was a new revelation of the man. I 
had heard him called cold and serene as some lofty 
iceberg that comes sailing down in sunny Junes out 
of Arctic solitudes, but the fresh, warm, throbbing 
heart at the centre came to the surface that night. I 
thall always be so glad I was there to see it. 








I turned from the great Philosopher to the great 
Poet. It was.a rich delight to mark the enjoyment 
of this last, though there was not the boyish abandon 
of Emerson about Longfellow. 

The latter sat quite erect, his fine face fairly illu- 
minated with his deep sympathy with the rich humor 
of the scene. He was laughing with a pure hearti- 
ness over the whole spirit and movement of the thing. 
I did not half suspect, as I had in Emerson’s case, 
that the Poet would drop off his seat in a kind of 
apoplexy of mirth; something of the calm and gra- 
cious atmosphere of his own poems still seemed to 
surround him, but his full, vital, unrestrained enjoy- 
ment was a pleasant thing to see and to be remem- 
bered always. 

And the beautiful woman, friend and hostess and 
guest by turns of Dickens, with something that was 
like the splendor of sunrise in her face, clapped her. 
hands, and that, too, was worth going far to see. 

But when I turned and looked again at the reader, 
another scene came up before me, so simple and 
homelike that it hardly seems fitting to set it here, 
although it came up to me and shut out, for a few 
moments, the great audience, and the brilliant lighta, 
and all the splendor and fascination of the whole 
scene, and blurred the figure on the platform and 
muffled his voice until it seemed to be speaking in a 
dream. 

It was only a little home vision that leaned out of 
the distant years. The soft lamp-light shone into the 
darkness of the winter evening, and gave the quiet, 
old room a quaint, pleasant air, which the garish day- 
light might have missed. 

The mother, a gentle-voiced, pale-faced woman, sat 
there with her children, “three of them, all girls.” 

One of them, just in the blossoming of girlhood, 
sits at the table where the light falls clearest and 
reads. Oh, fair young reader, oh, wonderful book, 
for it is “David Copperfield.” No matter if the 
clouds settle darkly and the winds croon weirdly out- 
side. They who sit in the quaint, old-fashioned 
room, heed neither clouds nor winds. They are fol- 
lowing the fortunes of David all along the thorough- 
fares of those wonderful chapters. How each scene 
lives and throbs before them. They quiver and glow 
with the varied passions of that marvellous drama. 
How real all the actors are! 

That quaint, crusty Aunt Betsey Trotwood, with 
her life-long feud against boys and donkeys, and her 
warm, honest heart under all; the pretty, silly, little 
mother, and that monster of a Murdstone, with his 
hard, metallic sister, and that pleasant lunatic, Mr. 
Dick, and that delightful Micawber, with his domestie 
perplexities and his grandiloquent epistles, and faith- 
ful old Peggotty, and that dear, little, silly “wax 
doll” of a Dora, and that “lone, lorn critter,” Mrs. 
Gummidge by the hearthstone, and Uriah Heap, 
making one’s flesh crawl, as he crawls with his base, 
slimy soul along the story, and Twaddles with his 
misery and his merriment, and that awkward, homely, 
heroic Ham, and that handsome, accomplished vil- 
lain Stanforth, and “ poor little Emly,” and Agnes, 
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who is such an angel without wings that I ean never 
quite forgive Curtis for that delicious bit of satire. 
Agnes is very noble and lovely and all that, but 
somehow she always does seem to me quite like 
David's awnt /” 

Across all the years I saw the little homely scene, 
across them, too, I heard for a moment the soft voice 
of the young reader, and saw in the lamplight the 
glossy head and the fair face; alas! that all its fresh 
bloom couid not persuade Death into a little longer 
waiting. I almost heard the indrawn breaths, and 
felt the hushes of suspense in some crisis of the story ; 
the rapt interest, the delight, the exultation, the 
shrieks of laughter over some scene rich with Fal- 
staffian humor, and over all the mother’s pale face 
beaming with pleased attention. 

It was a little homely scene that rose up a moment 
and shone and shut itself down. It seemed almost as 
much out of place at that time, as Cinderella would 
in her dingy gown and bare feet at the Prince’s feast 
but it had its own message to me, and when it had 
passed and I saw once more the quiet man, the 
world’s great Story Teller standing there on the plat- 
form, I did not love and honor him less, for that win- 
ter evening, lying in the far-distant years which 
owned to him its grace and charm. 

He stood there on the platform, the severe in- 
fluenza which had seized him on entering our climate 
and which held him until he left it. Breaking out 
occasionally in swift, half-suppressed coughs, his 
whole face beaming with fecling, his eyes shining 
with a real tenderness upon his audience, and then 
he turned and walked away, and Charles Dickens 
had spoken to his “native Boston,” as he happily 
called it, for the last time. 

His last visit to our country, the honest delight 
with which the whole nation received the great Eng- 
lishman, to whom it owed so much, must have 
touched and gladdened a nature so sensitive as his 
to the love and praise of his fellow men. Yet it waa 
not all fame and flattery, cake and wine to the great 
master of the chords of human hearts, when he came 
among us that winter. 

Fame has her own prices, and she exacts them 
rigidly. Dickens had his share of misapprehension 
of scandal, of that prying curiosity which always 
seeks to unearth the secrets, no matter how sacred or 
how painful, of a great man’s life, And it is to be 
said ‘to his credit, that he bore all bravely, for the 
most part, silently. 

Yet not less must the stings have wounded and fes- 
tered; the painful fact always being that there is 
usually no redress for hurts of this kind. A part of 
a truth is always the worst kind of 4 lie, and explan- 
ation may often include so much that is private and 
painful, and so involve ‘he interests and happiness of 
others—that misapprehension and scandal seem in- 
finitely preferable to this merciless tearing up of the 
roots and fibres of one’s life. 

T have hesitated a little about relating an instance 
which illustrates what I have said, and which oc- 
eurred during Dickens's last visit among us, proving 











that some wormwood dashed the cup of warm, spiced 
wine, which we offered to our great guest. 

In this case the facts did seem ait first to fairly 
make against him and the public to be less amenable 
to the censure of rash conclusions than it usually jy 
when sitting in judgment on the private lives of 
great men. 

Dickens is in his grave, and no living person, so far 
as I know, can be harmed by relating this incident 
of his visit: 

I remember the surprise with which I first learned 
the story—repeated, too, amongst a company of in. 
telligent men and women, that the widow of Charla 
Dickens's brother and his two children were living 
in Chicago in obscurity and poverty. The story re 
presented the widow as an amiable and interesting 
woman, with two little daughters, bearing her ill-for. 
tunes, so far as possible, with uncomplaining cour. 
age. 
There was everything in the story, as related to 
me, to touch one’s sympathies. The sources of my 
information placed the matter beyond doubts. It 
was received from the neighbors and friends of the 
lady herself. I am very slow to give any credence to 
the gossip which always aims its arrows at a shining 
mark; but I must admit that my faith in Charla 
Dickens staggered for a moment. 

Here he was in our midst, drinking the incense of 
a nation’s love and praise, reaping golden harvests 
from the audiences who hung every night breathles 
upon his words. . All the time perfectly aware thata 
little way off the wife and children of his dead bro- 
ther were enduring privations, if not positive suffer. 
ing, from which he could so easily have delivered 
them, 

Could the author of “ Nell” and “Little Dorrit” 
be capable of the hardness, or parsimony, or craven 
spirit, whichever it might be, that was attributed to 
him? The talk and the indignation waxed warm; 
one of the ladies just returned from Chicago, related 
a plan which had been concocted by some of the peo- 
ple of the great western city. 

Dickens had, of course, been invited to read there. 
When he came, a proposition should be made to him 
to give the widow and orphans a benefit night. If 
he refused,—well, there were people in Chicago who 
would take their own way and time of making the 
great author feel their indignation. So the talk went, 
painful and perplexing enough to those who knew 
and honored the man who had dedicated his splendid 
gifts to the poor and misused and forgotten of 
humanity. 

Time went on, and Dickens did not go to Chicago. 
The influenza, which seized him on his arrival, 
forced him to return home at the conclusion of his 
first season amongst us. He made, sofar as I know, 
no explanation of his relations with the family of 
his dead brother, but he must have been aware of the 
position in which -he was placed before the public, 
and, with his temperament, some of the barbed arrows 
of that time must have struck home. 

Dickens, like other great men, did not find it all 8 
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summer holiday’s yachting when he trimmed his 
sails to golden gales of fame and prosperity. _ 

Time, however, always works for the truth. After 
awhile the facts came out. The widow of Augustus 
Dickens died suddenly in Chicago. <A painful mys- 
tery hung over her last hours. It was thought that 
her immediate death was occasioned by the use of 
some powerful narcotic. She had been ill for several 
days, and it was suggested that in some moment of 
acnte pain she had inadvertently swallowed the 
draught which produced her death. There were 
suspicious circumstances, however, connected with 
her decease, which at least gave some plausibility to 
rumors of suicide on the part of the unhappy wo- 


man. 

Whether the facts were ever cleared up, I do not 
know, for I am writing from memory, as I read the 
story in the newspapers. But I learned then, in con- 
nection with it, that the brother of Charles Dickens had 
left a widow residing in England, a blind and helpless 
invalid, who was entirely dependent for her support on 
her brother-in-law, and was generously maintained by 
him. 

So in one moment Dickens’s conduct was cleared 
from reproach ; nay, it was shown to have been most 
delicate and magnanimous from the first. 

What could the man do? He might have spoken 
and cleared himself in a moment; but, to do this, he 
must drag up from the grave the dead brother’s sor- 
row or shame, and hold it palpitating before the 
world. He might have to stigmatize the woman who 
in Chicago bore that dead brother’s name, and was 
the mother of his children, and—for I know nothing 
of the circumstances beyond the bold facts—may have 
been led to consider herself his-lawful wife. At all 
events, she was a woman, and he who was so pitiful 
to the frail and fallen of her sex would be sure to 
spare one whose circumstances must have appealed 
so strongly to his sympathies. 

Then there were those “two little girls.” “Nell” 
and “Little Dorrit” again. Could the author of 
these have drawn down one shadow of reproach on 
those young, innocent heads ? 

However his heart might have warmed toward 
them, there was the memory of the poor blind English 
wife to come between, and a meeting, under the cir- 
cumstances, could only have been most painful to all 
concerned. So there was nothing for Charles Dickens 
to do but precisely what he did—bear the misappre- 
hension and scandal, from honest and kindly hearts, 
too, silently and bravely. 

The old gods grind slowly. I am not certain 
whether Dickens was in his grave or not before the 
facts which justified him to the world came to the 
light. It makes little difference now. What a very 
little difference everything will make to all of us in 
a little while. 

Yet what a terrible shock it was when the bolt 
«ame smiting down into the golden June days, filled 
with blossoms and the singing of birds, and over all 
the land they were saying: “The world’s great Story- 
Teller is dead !” 








After the first great shock was over, I think it was 
a comfort to us all to learn that he went “through 
the golden gate into the skies” suddenly ; that there 
was no long, wearing illness, no midnight watches, 
no slow breaking of the great golden cord, no ago- 
nized watching of the wasting of mind and body, 
until all that eager, vital, magnetic life, those untiring 
energies, those splendid spirits, that radiant, throbbing 
humor, that keen, darting, smiting sense of fun which 
immortalized whatever it touched, that generous, 
tender heart were all a wreck. 

Dickens went, as his great brothers in the guild 
had gone a little while before—Allton and Prescott, 
Irving and Hawthorne, Macaulay and Thackeray. 
Probably each, had it been left to his own will 
would have chosen the swift messenger to the slow- 
footed. 

But “the world is full of their voices.” Who can 
think of him as dead who made mankind so much 
better and happier for his living? 

Can “ Dayid Copperfield” die to this generation or 
those who follow? The very air is filled with the 
people of his fancies. They come to us in lonely 
hours of the night, in watchings by sick beds, in all 
manner of loneliness and heartaches, and lift these 
bleak, toilsome days into new atmospheres of warmth 
and light, and the hours touched by the enchanter’s 
wand glow out into a new beauty and grace. 

It is the great glory of Charles Dickens that he was 
pre-eminently the author of the poor. Somehow, 
poverty, rags, wretchedness have seemed to gain a 
new significance and pathos since his genius touched 
them. Behind hard, sad faces and bent forms of 
men and women, under the tatters and dirt which we 
meet every day wandering on the streets and hugging 
the curbstones, we recognize a common humanity, 
and feel the instinct of kindred, which we did not 
until Dickens came, though before him Shakspeare 
had written and Scott had sung. His quick sym- 
pathy for the suffering, his reverence and pity for the 
meanest and lowest of his kind, his midnight wan- 
derings among the lowest haunts of poverty and vice, 
as he found them in London, his untiring interest in 
all practical charities, as, for instange, the cheap 
lodgings of the London poor, seem always to me the 
rarest glory of ‘the great man passed away. I think 
he would not have had it otherwise. 

In the year’s sunniest month, they laid him “whose 
presence was perpetual sunshine” to his solemn rest 
at Westminster Abbey. He had fairly earned his 
place there among the world’s great men; but I be- . 
lieve he would have cared far less for that than for 
the knowledge that he had helped to lift the burdens, 
and make smooth the toilsome ways of humanity. 

Dying in the summer that he loved, he will still 
make “summer in a thousand thousand lives.” 

There are some lines from “ Bret Harte” which 
reflect with that marvellous touch of his, the whole 
scene like a clear mountain lake. You may have 
read them before, but they will never grow old. 
All through the rise and fall of the numbers it has 
seemed to me I can hear the winds blow, and see the 
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black waving of the pines; and, therefore, I close 
this brief sketch with them: 


“ Above the pines the moon was slowly drifting, 
The river sang below; 

The dim Sierras far beyond uplifting 
Their minarets of snow. 


“The roaring camp-fire with rude humor painted, 
The ruddy tints of healtn 

On haggard face and form that drooped and fainted 
In the fierce race for wealth, 


“Till one arose and from his pack’s secant treasure 
A hoarded volume drew. 
And cards were dropped from hands of listless leisure 


To hear the tale anew. 


“ And then, while round them shadows gathered faster, 
And as the firelight fell, 

He read aloud the book wherein the master 
Had writ of ‘little Nell.’ 


“Perhaps ‘twas boyish fancy, for the reader 





Was youngest of them all; 


a 


But, as he read, from clustering pine and cedar 
A silence seemed to fall. 


“The fir-trees, gathering closer in the shadows, 
Listened in every spray, 

While the whole camp with Nell on English meadows, 
Wandered and lost their way. 


“And so, in mountain solitudes o’ertaken, 
As by some spell divine, 

Their cares dropped from them like the needles shaken 
From out the gusty pine. 


“Lost is that camp and wasted all its fire, 
And he who wrought that spell ; 

Ah, towering pine and stately Kentish spire, 
Ye have one tale to tell! 


“ Lost is that camp, but let its fragrant story 
Blend with the breath that thrills 

With hop-vines incense all the pensive glory 
That fills the Kentish hills! 


“ And on that grave where English oak and holly 
And laurel wreaths entwine ; 

Dream it not all a too presumptuous folly— 
This spray of Western Pine.” 





OUR CLUB. 
BY ANNIE L. MUZZEY. 
III. 


HOW JEANNETTE AND THE PROFESSOR DISCUSSED 
THE TRUTH. 


[Mem was the faintest flicker of scorn about 


Jean Marriott’s expressive mouth as she laid 

down the ultra progressive journal from which 
she had been reading an article on social and moral 
reform to a select audience, consisting of Professor 
Engel and the anonymous personage who has the 
honor of reporting the proceedings of the “ Temple- 
ton Ethical Club,” the members thereof, on this occa- 
sion, being represented by parties aforesaid. 

“T do not notice that glow of enthusiasm in your 
face, Jean, which I marked the other night when you 
burst forth in an ardor of devotion and sacrifice—‘ It 
is ‘truth that we want though we pluck it from the 
ruins of all that we once held dear’ Here are the 
‘ruins’ in prospective. Do you see Truth rising, 
spirit-like, from these desolated shrines, purified from 
all dross and corruption, and waiting to give herself 
afresh to us in the substance and forms of the new 
dispensation ?” 

And the professor looked with smiling eurlsidty at 
the earnest-faced woman opposite him, whose usually 
straightforward and unshrinking eyes were averted 
and downcast. 

“T do not want to speak, Professor Engel, until I 
have had time to digest this thing, and to decide in 
my own mind whether it is good or bad,” she said. 
“You know my proneness to hasty and impulsive 
judgments.” 

“Because it is your nature to give such, perhaps 
they are your truest.” returned the professor. “First 
impressions are reckoned best. The soul’s intuitions 
before thought and reason may be your safest guide.” 

“Tf I might distinguish between intuition and in- 
bred prejudice,” Jeannette said. “But Iam so much 





the creature of an influence that has had ime always 
at a disadvantage, being exerted before I had power 
to resist—before I was born, even—how am I to know 
whether the impulse that moves me is of truth orof 
tradition?—the monition of the Spirit or the spurof 
superstition? Besides, you, with your strong pre 
possessions, would not trust nor respect my intuitions 
if they declared in favor of this matter. You would 
begin at once to reason with me on the fallacy of my 
impressions, eager to convince me that they were not 
to be relied upon. Do you mind how you checked 
me the other evening when you thought I was speak- 
ing too freely and too warmly ?” 

“Because I feared you had not measured your 
ground and might overstate yourself. Because you 
were so wrought up by the evils of one extreme you 
were in danger of precipitating yourself into the 
errors of the other. And because there were thow 
present who would be certain to misconstrue yon, 
and falsify your position in their after attempts to 
define it.” 

“Should that have any weight with me?” quer 
tioned Jean, with simplicity. “Iam not cautious by 
nature. If I have a conviction I am constrained te 
utter it regardless of consequences.” 

“Tt is not only that you will suffer from misjudg- 
ment,” said the professor, “ but you imperil the truth 
which you fling unguarded into an atmosphere whew 
it may be darkened, perverted and divorced from the 
good that is the life and soul of it.” 

“Could I so?” demurred Jeannette. 
God protect his truths ?” 

“So carefully that He only commits them to us in 
metaphors and symbols, in the deep secrets of natut® 
and the unfathomed mysteries of spirit. Even the 
Christ spoke in parables to the multitude, only when 


“Does not 
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alone with His chosen revealing the hidden signifi- 
cance of His wonderful figures and mystical types.” 

“Do you know,” Jeannette complained, “this seems 
to me the most inscrutable and mournful thing in the 
Providence of God, that there should be so much 
uncertainty and mystery regarding the truth—that 
it should be such a vexing Proteus in its shifting 
shapes, a chameleon in its changing hues,—that in 
our mad pursuit of it, we as often clutch the shadow 
as the substance,—that in our attempts to reason it 
out, we are quite as likely as otherwise to arrive at 
its opposite—that the thing which my brother re- 
gards as most certain and sacred, to me appears sim- 
ply a snare and a delusion.” 

“My dear Jeannette,” interrupted the professor, 
“there is nothing strange or inscrutable in all that, 
unless we choose to make it so. Simple, earnest, di- 
rect souls, striving to live open, pure, sincere, and 
honest lives, may accept without question their own 
clear impressions of truth, for they are the chosen to 
whom all mysteries are revealed, and secret mean- 
ings interpreted. It is the unstable and double- 
minded who cannot discriminate between the true 
and the false, and are led astray by their own evils.” 

“ But, Professor Engel, there are truths which ap- 
pear so beautiful, pure, translucent, and to which all 
that is good, and grand, and lovely in our natures re- 
sponds with deep, solemn thrilling fervor,—and yet 
they lead us insensibly away frem all our old land- 
marks, and we find ourselves in a trackless wilder- 
ness, breathing a wild, intoxicating air, dizzily zig- 
sagging the boundaries between the right and the 
wrong, and fraternizing with spirits whose bold, free 
utterances would once have seemed to us blasphem- 
ous.” 

And Jeannette took up again the journal she had 
cast aside, and ran her finger significantly over the 
page she had just been reading. 

“They were Heavenly truths in the beginning, 

Jean, shining with the still reflected splendor of 
divine love; but they have fallen into evil, impure 
minds, and their light is now the treacherous, phos- 
phorescent gleam that leads us into the marshes and 
fens of skepticism, and flashes out suddenly, leaving 
us floundering darkly, and sinking deeply in the mire 
and clay of sensualism, that sucks us evermore lower 
and lower until only the inextinguishable divine 
apark which holds us alive is left unsmothered in our 
natures,” 
’ “In brief, then,” said Jean, pointing at the article 
under criticism, as at a pet viper in its cage, “you 
regard this as the wisdom described by the good 
James as ‘earthly, sensual, devilish ? * 

The professor nodded. “ And yet—and there’s the 
secret danger of it—trace it back to its pure, unadul- 
terated source, before it was darkened, distorted and 
defiled in this gross, malarious atmosphere of the 
senses, and it was the wisdom of angelic life; and by 
virtue of that it holds a mysterious power, and exerts 
an irresistible influence over an order of minds that 
could not be deceived by unqualified evil; but, per- 
ceiving this grain of truth, grasps it, greedy and in- 


discriminate, with all the defilements, deformities and 

delusions it has gathered in its descent. Take, now, 

for example, this principle of spiritual freedom—of 
individual liberty in matters of conscience and faith 

—nothing can be in itself more divinely true and 

good—nothing should be held more sacred and in- 

violable, It is not our God-given right alone, it is 

our most binding duty to follow the dictates of our 

enlightened reason, to hold ourselves free from the 

trammels of parties and creeds, respecting our own 

convictions, and giving reverent heed thereto. But 

the moment we forget that we are the humble pen- 

sioners of a Supreme Power back of us, that our 

ability to feel, to think, to act, to enjoy, is in and 

through this infinite inexhaustible Source of Life, 

upon which we draw unconsciously and thanklessly, 

as though it were our own; the moment, indeed, that 

we arrogate the Divine attributes, refusing homage 

to and recognition of a Higher than ourselves, we 

cease to rightly apprehend the true principles of hu-, 
man freedom, and it becomes a dangerous element of 
evil in our hands, a truth profaned and falsified.” 

“And it is this monstrous thing, you believe, 
which is so warmly advocated and persuasively urged 
by our friends, the reformers, as represented in the 
article just read,” Jeannette said, smiling a little 
doubtedly, in the professor’s earnest face. 

“My dear friend,” he responded, eagerly, “ what 
sort of freedom is that which puts our lower natures 
in the ascendant, giving our baser instincts and pas- 
sions slackened rein, ad making the gratification of 
the senses the supreme aim and end of life? Is it 
not, indeed, the most object slavery that could be 
imagined or endured ?” 

“You forget,” remarked Jeannette, in a controver- 
sial spirit, *‘ that our free-school philosophers do not 
recognize anything base or low in our natures, but 
claim for every instinct and faculty an office neces- 
sary, honorable, holy and divine.” 

“T do not forget, nor despise that point,” returned 
the professor ; “but I maintain that the head should: 
be carried in the upper air, where the Lord placed 
it; and whosoever attempts to reverse the order of 
nature, by putting the feet in its stead, simply makes 
a spectacle of himself for gods and men, and betrays 
a retrogressive tendency toward his ancient progeni- 
tors—the apes.” 

“You are getting severe. Let me read you a 
glowing paragraph or two from this journal of free- 
thought, to soften a little your asperities,” smiled 
Jeannette, 

“Don’t desecrate and corrupt the phrase, free- 
thought, by loose associations, Jean. I grant, there 
is a wonderful flash and roll of eloquence in this 
rallying-cry of Liberty, which sets the blood bound- 
ing wildly along the veins, and stirs the soul to pas- 
sionate, unutterable yearnings for some vast, indefina- 
ble good, that cannot be grasped or measured in the 
sphere of humble, homely, plodding, everyday duties. 
But, take your brave philosophy with the crash and. 
thunder of breaking-idols sounding through its fine, 





high, heroic swell of words, and put it to the test of 
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life, and you will quick crunch through the fair, 
tempting rind to the rotten, false heart of it. Carry 
out its grand schemes for the reformation and re- 
generation of society, and you establish a rude, law- 
less, disorderly community, where each, in his mad 
scramble for his divine personal rights, tramples 
recklessly on the rights of all others. God knows, 
thereis need enough of reform in our social, moral and 
religious life as itis, but your crazy iconoclast, when he 
has broken our unholy idols, has nothing better to 
give us than the fragments. Your ultra-reformer is 
only a rabid, raving discontent, who, revolting 
against one class of evils, rebounds violently to the 
other extreme, and his last state is worse than his 
first.” 

“ Let us trust then that he may rebound again, and 
in his mad oscillations he may somewhere strike the 
happy, golden mean,” said Jean, hopefully. 

“ As a case in point, look at his position in respect 
to marriage,” went on the professor, acknowledging 
the lady’s remark simply with a bow. “There is no 
question, of course, that there are evils and abuses 
connected with the institution of marriage which cry 
loudly for consideration and reform, but the proposal 
to abolish it altogether for that reason is as absurd 
and insane as would be the proposal to banish the 
sun, because the thick, heavy, impure atmosphere 
which we exhale obstructs the free passage of the so- 
lar rays, and we do not get our coveted share of the 
orb’s light and heat. No clear, rational mind can 
fail to perceive that it is not in the relation of mar- 
riage, but in those who rashly enter it that the 
trouble lies, and however sincere and well-disposed 
our reformer may be in his purpose and effort to set 
the ordinance aside, he cannot escape a recognition 
of the fact that the majority of those who rush to the 
support of his standard do not care a straw for the 
alleged wrongs of the marriage system, but chafing 
under the restraint which itimposes on their roving de- 
sires they hope by their clamor of injured innocence, 
and blighted powers, and violated rights to create a 
popular sentiment which will favor their lusts, level 


the distinctions between virtue and vice, and give to | 


their loose, dissolute lives the seal and sanction of the 
law—the rank and dignity of honesty and right. And 
yet, so deeply implanted, so inwrought, indeed, is the 
conjugal principle in the soul, that not one of these 
probably would refuse to yield a more or less willing 
assent to the faith in one true, pure, indissoluble mar- 
riage ; only declining to believe in the possibility of 
its realization in this world, and therefore railing at 
the folly of the attempt. As well give over the 
effort to live true, orderly lives, because we have 
temptations to evil and some are overcome. It is 
useless to hope for any good in the hereafter, that we 
do not strive reverently to win in the present. TI tell 
you, Jeannette, if there had never been but one per- 
fect marriage since the world began, it would sanc- 
tify the ordinance, counterbalance all failures, and 
justify fresh trials for a million years to come.” 

And the professor, his fine face all aglow with en- 
thusiasm, looked at his companion as if he were 











minded then and there to propose a practical illustra- 
tion of the faith that was in him, for the benefit and 
encouragement of the timid and unbelieving, 

But at the moment when the reporter was inwardly 
rejoicing with the hope that at last this tedious talk, 
so patiently recorded, was to have a touch of tender 
human interest. There was a stir and stamping of 
entering feet, and a ripple of laughter in the hall, and 
some of our good people came bustling in from the 
evening lecture at the college rooms. 

“ Why, how’s this ?” cried Dell Falconer, breezily. 
“Here’s the professor talking marriage, and Jean- 
nette blooming like the rose under his ardent gaze.” 

“ How know you what the professor was talking 
of, my keen Faleoner ?” said that gentleman, smiling, 
with undisturbed serenity. 

“Trust a woman’s sense to discern when love and 
marriage are in the air,” was the quick retort. 

“ Her sense of smelling, Dell?” quizzed Jean, with 
the utmost simplicity. 

“ What business have you and the professor to be 
talking love and marriage, Jeannette?” questioned 
Roy Sherwood, throwing himself languidly into an 
easy-chair. “It might have been excusable in you 
at sixteen when hearts are so green and heads so soft 
that they cannot approach without inevitably run- 
ning together in what they imagine an indissoluble 
union, but in your day and generation, you should be 
too wise to be flickering about that tender nonsense 
like moths about a treacherous light.” 

“On the contrary,” said Jeannette, “it is just the 
wisdom of our day and generation that is needed to 
give worth and dignity to such ‘tender 7.onsense’ 
and exalt it to its proper place in our lives, and it is 
much more commendable in us to consider the same 
in the ripeness of judgment and experience; than 
when our hearts are greener and our heads are softer. 
However, the merit of the discussion in this case 
rests with the professor. I have not had opportunity 
to express my opinion in the matter.” 

“JT was just about to offer you that opportunity 
when our friends came in,” said Professor Engel, 
gravely. “Ido not know why their presence should 
be regarded as an interruption. Will you marry me, 
Jeannette ?” 

The rose bloomed a little brighter in her cheek, 
the clear, straightforward eyes drooped for an instant ; 
but she knew—this wise, simple Jeannette—that the 
question had been waiting for her the past six 
months, and there was no reason why she should meet 
it now with astonishment and trepidation. So, like a 
brave, sensible woman as she was, she answered 
frankly : 

“With all my heart;’ and put her hand cor- 
dially in the one extended, to seal the compact. 

“To have and to hold, for better, for worse, for 
richer, for poorer, in sickness and in health, to love 
and to cherish,—” ‘recited the professor, with grave 
tenderness. 

“Till death us do part,” responded Jeannette, sol- 
emnly. 

A profound silence succeeded, in which the bold 
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wooer reverently pressed to his lips the hand that he 


cation of a blessing. 
Then Dell, who had been standing before the 
grate, arrested in the act of drawing off her gloves by 


this unexpected and altogether surprising scene, sud- | 


denly threw up her hands and dropped into a chair 
with a breathless and horrified exclamation : 


“ Have you got that down?” she asked of the re- 


porter, jotting away unnoticed in her quiet corner. 


Jeannette and the professor looked around with a | 


little start. 

“Oh, yes, your folly is on record,” said Roy Sher- 
wood, with the air of an exasperated guardian re- 
buking two wayward, foolish and disobedient chil- 


dren. “Can there be anything more heartrending | 
than this?’ he added, turning to the reporter with a 


tragically-appalling look. 


That unsocial individual shuffled her notes signifi- 


eantly. 
“ Read them,” said Professor Engel, briefly. 
“Read them !” reiterated Jeannette, in answer to 
an inquiring glance. 


“Well, I must say, Jeannette, yon seem to have 


taken @ very tame, inactive part in this discussion,” 


commented Dell, severely, at the close of the read- | 


ing. “The professor has matters all his own 
way.” 


“Tt is always such a good way, you know,” re- | 


turned Jean, contentedly. 

“The fact is, you oughtn’t to have attempted the 
consideration of such grave, important subjects in 
the absence of your humble servant,” said Roy, in an 
injured tone. “There was a chance for a grand, 
masterly argument, but you have made a weak, slip- 
shod, one-sided, imperfect, inconsequent thing of it. 


And, oh!” he added, with a theatrical gesture of | 


hopeless sorrow and regret, “had I but been here, I 
might have averted this final catastrophe !” 

“If you please, good people,” spoke up the scribe, 
who had come to the end of her paper, “ what is to 
be the heading of this Club report ?” 

“Why, ‘How Jeannette and the professor dis- 
cussed the truth,’” said Dell, drolly. 

“ And thereby came to grief,” subjoined Roy, with | 
a doleful look at the happy faces opposite. 


Grivinc ApvicEe.— We must use the gentlest man- 
ners and softest tones of address; our advice must 
not fall like a violent storm, bearing down and | 
making those to droop whom it is meant to cherish | 
and refresh. It must descend as the dew upon the | 
tender herb, or like melting flakes of snow; the | 
softer it falls, the longer it dwells upon and the 
deeper it sinks into the mind. If there are few who | 
have the humility to receive advice as they ought, it | 
is often because there are few who have the discre- | 
tion to convey it in a proper manner. 


A GREAT mind is formed by a few great ideas, not 
by an infinity of loose details, 





UNSATISFIED.—WHEN SUMMER COMES. 


held, and bowed his head as though under the inyo- | 


UNSATISFIED. 
BY M. 8B. 
headed what it is to me, if I could tell, 
' This strong and sweet and bitter cup of life, 
Lo him whom I have loved and honored well 
In all my darkest hours and saddest strife ; 


ROCKWELL. 


It would be rest to lay before his feet, 

If but for once, the heavy cross I bear, 
And read in his dear eyes a pity sweet 

And royal as his soul is great and rare. 
Why is the life I did not ask so sad? 

And why so sweet, when all its joy must fade ? 
In this lone, starlit dusk, I would be glad 

If I could reach beyond the chilling shade, 
And touch his vesture as he walks serene 

On heights my tearful eyes have dimly seen! 


This I know surely, if I now must choose, 
I would not blot from life its hours of pain, 
If all its past I too must yield and lose, 
Though the slow days were often dark and vain. 
If I have read him truly—strong of mind, 
Lofty of soul, and innocent of heart, 
From mine, found worthy once so close to bind, 
He cannot to a narrower epirit part. 
Then let me rise to nobler aims and thought, 
Rich by my losses, gladder for my tears, 
And weave the tangled threads the past has broucht, 
To robes of beauty for the coming years; 
Till in my life’s pure shining all may see 
Tis happiness to love him worthily. 


WHEN SUMMER COMES. 
CATHERINE KINGSTON FILER. 


BY 
Vy" EN comes the golden, golden Summer, 
j And daisies blow, and daisies blow, 
When all the woods are verdure-clad, 
And warblers sing with trillings glad, 
And by the brooks the blossoms grow. 
Oh! we will roam the live-long day 
O’er hills and meadow-lands away 
From dawn of day, till day is done, 
Will sing till song shall reach the sun! 


We'll pluck the berries, ripe and red, 
That gleam among their dewy leaves; 

We'll taste the plum of purple hue; 

We'll roam the fields of barley through, 
And nestle ‘neath the shining sheaves, 

See swathes of golden fall about, 

And list the merry reapers shout— 

And as the gleaming sickles swing, 

A song of Summer years we'll sing! 


Oh, meadows, waiting for our feet ! 

Oh, flowers, that blossom for our sight! 
Oh, glossy-cheeked fruits, that glow 
Through foliage where the zephyrs blow! 

Oh, morn, of most refulgent light! 
Time’s coming, coming, coming, 

When 'mong all beauties gladly roaming, 
We'll rest ‘neath forests’ shadowing leaves, 
Or listless lie among the sheaves! 
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BY SARAH HART, 


“ TTOHN, I wish you would call at Mrs. Flinn’s on 
your way to town and ask her to come next 
week and help me clean house. It’s getting 

pretty late, and I don’t like to put it off so long.” 

The man took a step or two forward, then turned 
toward the tall, spare, hollow-eyed woman, who was 
his wife, and answered: “Is it really necessary, 
Susan ?” 

A glance around the room was her answer. 

“Let it go this fall,’ said the man. “I’m sure it 
don’t look very bad.” 

“Oh, John! The house is dreadful dirty. Look 
at the walls and windows.” 

“Pooh! I see dirtier ones every day.” Then, as 
if another thought had struck him, he said : “Couldn’t 
you do a part this week and a part next?” 

“T don’t know. 

The answer came in discouraged tones, and the 


Perhaps so.” 


churning was continued in nervous, spasmodic jerks. 

The man saw her discouraged look, and said, as he 
went out: “ Well, if you must, I reckon I can let her 
know.” 

“T don’t see. how it is,” said he, soliloquizing, as 
he trotted his horse at a slow rate along the winding 
prairie road. “I can’t see how it is that Susan thinks 
she must hire so much done. Looks like she ought 
to be able tp do all she has to do. Now in harvest 
time it comes a little hard for her. I hire three or 
, that makes more cooking, but then 


, 


four men ther 
I've heard wimr 
two. Now, there’s my mother; she used to cook for 
eight or ten men in harvest time and had seven 
children to do for. We've only four youngsters and 
don’t milk half as many cows as father used to. But 
I reckon the wimmen them days were made of better 
stuff than now-a-days. Git up, Dobbin. I’ve hired 
a heap o’ work done fur Susan this year. She had 
help when we killed, and then she was sick and ’Nerv 
Gilman come and stayed two weeks, and I had to g’ve 
her five dollars and her. board, I eouldn’t very well 
afford it, either, for my mowing-machine must be 
paid for this fall and I want to buy some more stock, 
too, this fall, and I must have a corn-planter next 
spring. But here, if I haven't passed Mrs. Flinn’s 
and didn’t stop. Git up, Dobbin.” 

What was the hollow-eyed, tired-looking woman 
thinking of all this time? “Thinking of! She had 
no time to think of anything but work. The churn- 
ing was not dor 


en say they’d as soon cook for six as 


e, the breakfast dishes were unwashed, 
the milk was not skimmed, the week's ironing stated 
her in the face and last, byt not least, was the little 
one tugging at her skirts, begging for nourishment. 
But it does not cry, so she keepg on at the churning 
until the little one’s patience is exhausted and its 
screams are heard above the slash, dash, slash of the 
churn. The mother can no longer resist—baby must 
be cared for though all else go untouched, 


She was naturally a tidy woman, and as she looked 

around upon the untidy house she grew nervous 
almost to despair and the tears fell fast upon the 
baby face at her breast. 

Oh, how welcome are these silent visitors when the 
heart is overburdened with either grief or trial! 
They seem to be the rivers that wash our hearts from 
selfishness, 

Mrs. Wilton wept long and bitterly ; but when the 
tears were wiped away so also was her burden of toil 
and care, and tenderly kissing her sleeping babe she 
laid him in his crib and went about her work cheer- 
fully, if not contented. She possessed a cheerful dis- 
position naturally, but she was not a stranger to those 
hopes and aspirations that come to most of us to 
cheer our discontent. She loved beautiful things. 
She loved nature, and longed for a stroll over the 
prairie that lay broad and bright around her. But 
she found very little encouragement for luxuries, even 
the luxury of a ramble out of doors. 

Her husband was a sordid, money-loving, money- 
getting man, who sdw no use for anything that there 





| Was no money in. He knew all the ways and means 
| of money getting and money keeping, He had taken 
his wife from a loving home in an Eastern State ard 

made for himself a home on the prairies of the West 
| He was deemed a very shrewd man by the neighbors 
}around, He knew when to buy stock and when to 
| sell, He knew when a piece of land was worth buy- 
ling or selling and was always getting some “ good 
chance.” His wife had long ago found out that 
| money was his idol, and everything must be sacri- 
| ficed to it—even herself she sometimes thought, 
| when, with aching head and tired feet, she had sought 
|her pillow. Thus the years had gone by until few 
| would recognize in the hollow-eyed, sunken-cheeked, 

prematurely-old woman, the fresh, rosy girl John 
| Wilton had brought there eight years before. 

Mrs. Wilton did not ask her husband if he had 
| stopped at Mrs, Flinn’s; she supposed of course that 
| he had; and the following week she watched every 

day for her expected help. Watched but not waited, 
but as the hours went by she began the task and kept 


| 


at it until all was done. 

Mr. Wilton pretended not to see all this. He kept 
| aloof as much as possible so as to avoid any explana- 
'tion he might be called upon to make; but when 
| alone by himself, he said: “ Well, Susan is getting 
| along nicely, after all. She'll have the house shinin’ 
agin Saturday night, and then I'll just give ber the 
| money I’d had to pay Mrs. Flinn. It'll go toward 
| buyin’ the winter things for the family,” and he gave 
| the well-filled pocketbook a loving squeeze. 

Saturday night found the house all shining, as Mr, 
Wilton had prophesied, but Mrs. Wilton looked 
| more tired and worn than ever. It had been a hard 

week for her, and even the clean house was hardly a 
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WORKING 





recompense. But Mr. Wilton felt satisfied. Strang: 
that he could not perce ive the odor of the essence of 
life in the shining windows and whitened walls; but 
he only said, as he 


“The house-cleaning is over, eh? Well, here’s 





five dollars to pay your woman with,” and he chuck- 
led to himself. for he well knew some of it would 
come back to him in the shape of socks and under- 
shirts. 

“T wouldn’t, for four times that much, feel so worn 
jut as I do to-night,” sighed Mrs. Wilton to herself, 
as she thanked him, and stowed the pittance away 
for future use. 

The weeks wore on toward winter, and Mrs, Wilton 
sighed heavily as she tho ight of the garments, large 
and small, to be bought and made. First, John must 
be fitted up; then the four little ones, and lastly, her- 
self. Her own share would be.slim, she thought, but 


then she had not much out-door work to do, and she 
could set along with less. But, oh! she did long so 


much for a new merino dress, with bright, warm 


tints, or a pair of gloves, or a collar and a bit of ri 
bon for her neck. But these were not to:be thought 
f. Nothing but bare n sities could be hers, for 
John had been buying stock, and had paid for hi 
mowing-machine, and met a note or two, and he felt 
‘quite poor,” he said. 

Poor woman! She had not had a nice dress sine 
her marriage. Then she had a good supply—but 
things will wear out, and most of these were now 


ng duty as childr ns’ clothes or skirts for hers« 
ind her best dress now was a che ap delaine. Sh« 
hed just a little, half-smothered sigh, as she thought 


of all this on the day she went to lay out her mone; 


It did not take her long to dispose of the smal] 
mount, for she had laid awake nights, pondering 
w to make one dollar do the duty of two, and the 


roblem was worked out with the utmost precision 


Now that the goods were purchased, the next t 


ble was how to get them made soon enongh. She had 


en obliged to put off purchasing f 





r want of means 


und now she could not tell which was most needed, 
“Tf I only could get some one to help me for a 
week, I could soon see my way clear,” said Mrs. Wil- 
ton to her husband one evening, as she sat stitching 
on the little garments; “or better still, had I a sew 
¢-machine,” she ventured to say. 
Mr. Wilton knocked the ashes off his segar, and 


iid: “I don’t see how it is, Susan, that vou're 


always complaining of having so much to do, and 
wanting help all the time. Why, there’s mother, sh« 
ver used to think of hiring any work done. Sh« 


sed to. make everything for cight of us, and weav 

the cloth besides.” 

Mrs. Wilton did not answer, her heart was too full 

“ Now-a-days, the wimmen want so much help to 
get rid of work,” continued Mr. Wilton. “I'd like 
to git a sewin’-machine, but it’s out of the question 
now, there’s so much to be got.” 

Mrs. Wilton thought of the mower and the corn- 
planter, but she said nothing; she felt a little pang 
shoot through her heart, then it sank back again as a 
VoL. xL1.—14. 





AND 









RESTING. 








heavy load. She did not go to bed that night 
long after her husband was sleeping soun diy. She had 
worked hard all day, and sleep would be a welcome 


guest, but the little garment was much needed, and 
she must sit up and make it. Oh, how her tired eyes 
ached, but not worse than the poor, hungry heart 
ached for sympathy and comfort. She thought of 
her money-loving husband, and wished he might be- 
come more thoughtful of her comfort. “If it were 
not for my children,” she cried to herself, “I co 
see very little to live for.”: Then the thought of her 
little ones, motherless, sent the fresh tears to her eyes, 
but gave a sudden impulse to her tired fingers, and 
she stitched away for another hour and saw the gar- 
ment completed, and neatly folding it away, she 
sought her much-needed rest. 

Sabbath morning Mr. Wilton put on a warm, new 
undershirt, and saw his little ones looking fresh and 
sweet in their new garments; but he saw not that the 
fingers which had so patiently wrought out these 


1 | 


hanges were that morning scarcely strong enough to 


fasten the garments of the little ones about their 
chubby little forms. 

Spring came, bright and joyous as ever, dotting the 
prairies with flowers and filling upland and valley 
with floods of melody. Mrs. Wilton had been grow- 


ing thinner and paler all winter, and was now scarcely 


ible to be about the house. The doctor had recom- 
nended rest—but how could she rest with so much 
lying undone about her? 





‘If I could only go away 





morning, when she was feeling weaker than usual 


‘If Lcould only go home to mother for a visit, I 


know she could nurse me up all right again,” and the 
pale lips quivered visibly. 
“T wish you ¢ ould, I’m sure,” re plied her husband 
“ But, Susan, I don’t see how I can afford it. I might 
sell some of my stock, but prices are so low now, 
wouldn’t pay at all. I couldn’t get much more 
them calves than I give for ’em last fall, after keey 
‘em all winter. And buying my corn-planter, about 
7-* 


a all 
took all my cash. 


Mrs. Wilton did not re | ly. Indeed. I doubt verv 


much if she heard his remarks at all, for she was 


gables 


| 
homestead, with its wide 





dreaming of the old 
nd large, comfortable rooms—of the stately maples 
that she knew were now putting out their young blos 
soms from their candelabra-shaped limbs—of the 

yping meadow, with its violet-covered hillsides—of 
the robin’s nest in the cherry-tree; and, above all, « 
the sweet, old face that loomed up through all, and 
with outstretched arms yearned to embrace her tired 
birdling in the home-nest. 

John Wilton glanced at her as he went out of the 


door, and mistook the flush of anticipated joy for th 


bloom of health, and went off saying: “I guess she’l! 
get better as the days get warmer. I will try to hire 
somebody for her this summer.” 

“T can do nothing for her,” said Dr, Graves, to 


Mr. Wilton, who had followed him out of Mrs. Wil- 


ten’s sick-chamber. 
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“Nothing for her 


mean she is past all help !” 


My God, doctor! You don’t 
and John Wilton’s heart 
seemed to stand still for a moment. 

“T did not say sh 
tor. “The truth is, Mr. Wilton, your wife i's werked 


was past help,” replied the doe 


down; and unless she has rest and plenty of it, sh« 
will die. Ar 


rest here. She m 


as well say, she will never get 
go away where she will have 
no care of he mily or she will die. You may 


find another w our children will never find 


smother mother So saying, the good doctor drov« 
away. 

The door w partly open, and Mrs. Wilton had 
heard, in her si chamber, the doctor’s words, and 
her heart gay t leap; which, und ubtedly, 


would have <« 
known it. 

Oh, if she co 
homestead—home to mother and rest, resf, rest. Ol 
1e full 


go home! Home to the old 


how long it had seemed since she realized t 
meaning of that word. Even while she lay ther« 
she seemed t é 
soft hand ca er 

the impossibility of such hap- 


But the next mement came 


the realizin 
piness. H 1 she go with the children, now 
that she was so weak; and how could she go without 
them? And 
lastly, how John afford to let her go? Al 


hope seemed she looked the matter straight 
in the face, a 


and shut her 


rned her white face to the wall 
if to keep back the tears which 
she felt wer 
Meantime, . 
He stood for 
left him. After at he started up as if seized by 


a new impuls 


Wilton was thoroughly aroused 


’ . : 
1e just where the doctor had 


into the house, to his wife’s 


sick room. M Wilton was lying very still, with 
her face turt rom him. He went softly up to her 
bedside, to see i was sleeping. A ray of sun 


light, coming through the torn window-shade, re 
vealed a tear ing beneath the half-closed lids, 
and John W 

that his wife tari bly on her pillow, and without 
opening her eyes, asked : 


“What is it 


rned away with a sigh, so deep, 


What is wrong ?” 


“Jam wr Susie, dear !” 

It had be i day since Mrs. Wilton had 
heard him « er Susie, and it was no wonder that 
she opened | es wide in astonishment. 

He was at her bedside now, trembling like a con 
vict. 

9” 


= Do you hate me Susie ? 
“ John, what a question! You know better!” 
“You are an angel, or you would hate me. Her 


I have been killing you by inches for years, and | 
ntil to-day, that you might be mor-| 


never thought 
tal. The doctor has been telling me that—that—’ 
“T heard i |. John,” said Mrs. Wilton, the tears 
vn her wan cheeks. 
|, Susie, it shall be as he said. 


trickling slov 

= Did you We 
You shall have r 
and stay a year, if need be.” 


st. You shall go home to mother, 


irm for her had the doctor 


er mother’s voice, and feel her 


yuuld she be spared to go, and, 


“ 


But how can you spar 
“ How could I spare you forever 


| husband. 


‘But, John, how can 
“Well enough. But we must not talk about it 
now; you are too weak to be excited about anything, 
You are to get well as fast as you can, and in two 
weeks we will all be off t a 
Mr. Wilton proved a’ true prophet, for in two 


weeks’ time Mrs. Wilto1 s far enough recovered 
begin the journey. How far t prospect of that 
journey went toward mal er able to undertake 


it, we will not say. 
Mr. Wilton accompanied his wife. It was too 


much for her to undertak lone with the chil- 


dren, the doctor said, and Mr. Wilton was very obe- 
dient, cheerfully acquies very suggestion and 
even suggesting things for r « fort, that he once 


would have thought w expenditure. But 


Mr. Wilton was not mind expense now. He 


had sold his young stock for 1 h less than he paid 
for them, that his wi iight be nursed back to life 
and health.. And he could rejoice at the sacri- 
fice when he saw her ey bright and her step 


elastic. 

“Stay as long as you } ’ was his parting mes 
sage to his wife, as h« lieu at the door of 
the homestead. 
ed in the home nest 
It seem- 


Six months Susan Wi 
Oh, what a joyous, thorough r was that! 
ed so good to wander : t ld pl ice again, al- 
most as free from care, girlhood days, now 
gathering the flowers fr hillsides, or bathing 
her tired feet in the me _ or sitting beneath 
the shadows of the stat ples, twining their 
leaves into garlands, hunt hens’ nests with the 


with a relish 


children, and enjoyins 


she never dreamed she could igain. And what 
ua j yy to sit for hour ut iu feet of her who first 
guided her own faltering st | rh poor worn-out 


woman drank in every joy as though she 
knew the cup would not always be so full. 

But with returning h« a strong desire to 
return home and to its id cares once mere. 


So, one morning in early winter, she left her good- 


| byes among the hills of h« home, and went back 
t ’s every-day duties wi 1 glad and thankful 
heart. But the old life with its ceaseless round of 
york and “toil without r pense’? was over. 
[There were to be no more y¢ ings for sympathy, 


no more words of disapp1 n, no more of the 


penny wise and pound ish” economy. Hus- 


i comforts, and the old, 


! 


band and wife share alik« 


hard life was buried. 


“Tr is your everyday experiences which cultivate 
you,—the little silent work within and without, 
slower, perhaps, than the uprisal of the coral 
island, but just as sure. It may take years to bring 
you above the surface ; but every shell that you throw 


off raises you so much 
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RELIGIOUS 


LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 


FROM “THE LITTLE SANCTUARY,” 


BY ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D, 


IT\HERE is little need to say, for those who are in prac 
tical busy life know full well how many its difficulties 





are, its complexities, its uncertainties, and how great the 


darkness is which sometimes gathers over the aspect of 








affairs. No sphere or department of 1 life is ex 
empted. In every family of any size difficulties occur, 
greater or less, in the course of years. In some instance 

very great es, which give to the heads of the 
family, as most responsible members of it, the 


t solicitude. What to do fo. the welfare of each, 


lof all. When to be firm, when to be lenient. How 





to maintain the Christ family law and order when you 


ave many and, ne 


good deal of thou 


varieties of disposition, 


&s8 hy, a 


g htiess the young creatures, and 





in some even selfishness and stinacy. How to set each 


as well out in life as the circumstances permit, i 








little as possible in any res} 
| yssible with precious memories which it will be pleasant 

rthem on days, now distant, to recall. Do you think 
this whole family discipline and history 


rough in any worthy manner without coming at t 














under the cloud,” wit it passing at times t were 
hrough the sea N t larkness e dispelled 
y any set of rules No tw es are alike; no tw 
sof circumstances. W t may be qu wise to d 
case would be foolish nother What would in o1 
use be very successful, in anotl would quite fa The 
1 bouk bearing the title of “ A short and easy Method 
with the Deists.” There is no short and easy method w 
e children, or with the house il. There is only th 
method of constant watch! ss, constant care, « stant 
jenial of self, constant endeavor to do all possible good 
ne word, the maintenance in everything he grea 
aw of Christian uprigbtness, ads tered, of irs I 
spirit of the Christian love, in the belief that light, a 
needed, will arise 
And the light does arise See, the family is reared. 
One by one they grow up, and pass out and away And 


e jar, and the an 





ngs, or leave only legacies of tenderness and wisdon 
hind. And this is the process through / and 
urs are passing. And the whole scene will be over 
n, and then you will be sorry if you have to look bac} 


1 see that you fainted, and in some measure lost your 
rtunity. 

In business, too, the question often is—what to do? 

To make the movement, or to al 
t that offer. 


morrow, 


stain. To accept or re 
To write by this day’s post, or wait until 
t To trust that man, or to keep clear of him. 
To borrow money and extend for profit, or to be eontent 
with less and be more safe. 


To take a partner, or wait 


rason. No endof questions of this kind come up for 


mperative settlement. Experience cannot settle them. 


r 


The advice of others cannot them; for, indeed, 


ulvisers are sometimes about equally divided in opinion. 


settle 


Acuteness cannot settle them; and yet these difficulties 
are settled to Christian men who preserve their upright- 
hess, and go industriously and steadily on their way. 

J : 


READING 





READING. 


best judgment. They choose what seems 


the wisest ¢ irse, 





“Tn all their ways they acknowle 
Him, and He directs their path,” 
Nor is it any way different in the highest things of all. 


Religion in its organized forms in this world, and in its 


al operations, is not exempted from the ordinary 


laws and vicissitudes of human life. Societies and Chris 

















tian churches have their times of darkness, their tria 
their disappointments. They fall upon the best me Is 
they can think of to extend their caus he very tk 
of God—among men. And you would think that God is 
slmost bound by the terms of His own covenant to lift an 
endeavor like that quite above the ordinary pla f 
things, and ir a realm of visil € 88 1 cer 
tainty B In a sense it is true that lt 
n et l Religious people must not sup} 
thy ™ banded t ‘ er rs ur 
‘ ‘ i \ t . ve } ¢ this or at 
from tnd y y to Him, ¢ ¢ e that tl g must 
e furthered and t, at ¢ und vy vy, § eed 
This is true t ila W , il nef or otner 
will succeed But it ler to the ultimate pr rity, 
s cessive 1isapy} tments may be neces ry, and the 
litimate prosper , when it « nes, Nay assuo ther 
ns than those which were anticipated and wrought 
for. God is ir lets His Pr i € 
er But, als g und He ta it 
He takes and to ke to tak 
t tim “ h is ir nt unfaithf 8s ut 
Ilis ti He edu utes by t i le} by lefeat N 
yuld all this 3 luce the least incertitu o th 
irpose or plan or halt f our tion 0 duty is left 
exa y as it wa Wen t still k e] t es 
| seema 1 We must go along t I ‘ 
lit of 1 It to us, meantime, what see 
Does purpose seem trt and 1 Then not 
I t t wait to e what g i t r 
i wi ng empty and dark et ally 
i t be Licht s sown for the ghteou i 
ving seed, it take u I g vs 
e wares etimes chill The b vary 
l W make amends fi 
From all these illustrations we have the one lesson still 
arising, that tl ynly thing about which we need be 
I r yanxiousisr ul-sincerity—a simple 
ly honesty of the one thing which 





Christ died to recover us to, and reproduce in us, whicl 


le Gospel will help us to attain, which all the law 
God 


ly satisfy all who “hunger and thirst 


and revelations of sanction and defend, and which 








will, at length, 


after it. Having it, all matters, whether of faith, of ex 
perience, or of practice, will go rightly in the main 
Darkness will fall now and again, but the light will arise 
out of it. God, the 


Guide of all pilgrim people, will lead us along the path 


Director of all onward steps, the 


of the just that “shineth more and more unto the perfect 


lay.” 


Rasra, a devout Arab woman, being asked in her last 
illness how she endured the extremity of her sufferings, 
answered, “They who look upon God’s face do not feel 
Hig hand.” 

i 
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LOSS AND GAIN. 


T the end t ld year and the beginning of the 
L[\ new, business men usually take an account of stock | 


and square their ks to see how much they have lost or 


gained, If their books have been properly kept, they 
can ascertain their losses or gains to the value of a cent. 
But the most precious values cannot be estimated in 
dollars and cents. One man may have gained more that 
is ef real value by losing his money, than another has by 





making the largest gain There is an invisible account 
running through day-book and ledger, parallel with the 
nd which 


visible one, which ten varies widely from it 





rtance. The profit or loss of each 





is of much more 
transaction is estimat 





ed by different standards. In some 


transactions the natural book may show that there was a 
| great gain. But if it was made at the expense of truth, 


ntegrity and charity, the inner ok will show a great 
| loss in the most precious treasures of life. On the con- 
| trary, the ledger may show a loss; but if temptation was 
n business were 


| resisted, and the principles of charity 
adhered to, thei2 was a spiritual gain. The man himself 
| grew richer, ard his means of ha} piness were increased, 
Thus, some may be growing really rich every day, while 
they seem to be growing poorer; on the other hand, men 
may add millions to their estate, and be advancing into 
spiritual bankruptcy, by every dollar they make.—N, J. 


We 8ée nge Tv. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


PARENTAL DUTY. 
FROM “THOUGHTS IN MY GARDEN,” 
BY MARY G. WARE. 
HAVE said that parental government should at first 
be entirely arbitrary. How long it should continue 


80 must depend the rapidity with which the mental 





powers of the i unfold themselves. If you attempt to 
reason with a child, in order to convince t understand 
ing of the difference between right and wrong, before he 
is old enough to appreciate what you say, you will con 
fuse and worry him if he is of a mild disposition, and you 
will confuse and tate him if he is combative. In 
neither case have you made obedience easier to him or 
control easier to y lf. You must judge of the use of 
your reasoning by the effect it produces, and not be im 
patient to see your child a man in comprehension, while 
he is scarcely more than an infant in years. Very early 
development of conscience or reason in a child is almost 
always the result a diseased brain, and should never 
be sought for nor encouraged. The memoirs of pious 


little children, so « 
be far more appropriate in the library of the medical 
student; for t! ustrate a peculiar form of disease, and 
not a healthy growth. 

If your child seven years of age is affectionate and 


obedient, you sl 


not accurately reason about right and wrong. Affection 
g | 


and obedience will go hand in hand with the child, if the 
power you have exercised over him has been truly pa- 
rental. If you find him fearful toward you, seeking to 
avoid you in his pur and silent and constrained in 
your presence, you v 
You have exercised too much power or too little affection, 





made a mistake somewhere. 





or you have not sympatized enough in his pursuits and 
pleasures; or perhaps you have laughed at him, which, 
to a sensitive child, is of all hard things the bardest to 
bear. You may be content with your child if he is simply 
obedient, but do not be content with yourself unless he is 
affectionate also. If he loves you as a companion in his 
walks, and his talks, and his sports, and yet is obedient 
to you when you do not indulge him in his wishes, then 
it is well with the child and with you also. 

Different children require very different modes of train 


ing. In the vegetable world, not only do different species | 


of plants require different modes of treatment, but even 
different varieties of the same species. What will be 
entirely favorable to one kind of apple or pear, will be 


ften found in juvenile libraries, would 


be content with him, though he does | 


| entirely destructive to another. So with children in the 
| same family; one needs to be encouraged, and another t« 
| be restrained; one needs protection, while another is as 
well or better without it; some are discouraged by oppo 

sition, while to others it is exciting; and so on with end 


less variety. To do justice to r of children, much 





thought must be given to their peculiarities. The father 





and mother must not fee] that when they have provided 





for the material wants of the ren, and sent them to 
school, they have done what is most important. Careful 
and troubled about the many things that constitute th 
comfort of life they may 


absolutely needful; and if they would choose the better 





» been, but there is one thing 








part they must not exhaust all their strength and th 
lin providing for that which belongs only to this werld. 
Children are not gifts t held as your personal 
| property, and to do with as you please. Yor hold them 

simply in trust from the Lord ; and you will have presently 
to account to Him for the care you t 


He is saying to you in His Holy Word now, just as 


ave taken of them. 
authoritatively as He said to the disciples when He walked 
openly in Judea: “Suffer little children to come unto 
Me.” Are you leading them to Him, or are you shutting 


them out from Him? Yor doing one of these things, 


| fer no parental influence is negative. 


If the father of a family looks upon making money a¢ 
| the paramount duty of his life, and the mother puts keep 
ing the house and clothing the children above all other 


| duties, the lives of both are perpetually forbidding the 
| little children to come near the Lord. Most persons are 
obliged to spend their days in work for the support and 
comfort of the body, and industry is one of the greatest 

virtues; but this does not make it needful that the mind 
| should be absorbed in work to the exclusion of everything 
lelse. Such a life is slavery of the basest kind, because 
ore wealth that is accumulated 


| self-assumed; and the 1 
| by such labor, the more degrading becomes the bondage. 
ples of parental education I 








Some of the finest exar 
have ever seen have been atnong persons who were com- 


pelled by poverty to lives of constant labor; and no class 


i 
of human beings afford examples more numerous or more 
reprehensible of parental neglect, than those whose 
| wealth places them beyond the necessity of effort. 

Perhaps I can best illustrate the ideas I wish to pre- 
sent by examples. There was once a family in the circle 
| of my acquaintance containing many children, the father 
and mother of whom, beginning in narrow circumstances, 
had arrived at a somewhat advanced age, their childiren 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


j 


ae . or 
grown up around them, and property enough laid by for] finally set it down as a general rule that all chil 


} 


an easy independence. Both parents had been inde- liars. Lying is no doubt a fearfully common 
bly industrious, the one in his calling, the other in| so far as my observation has gone, it ie much m com 


her household; but their industry had limited itself,} mon with grown people than with children. he diffe: 
aimost entirely, to life in its relations with this world. | ence between the true and the false is ene of the earliest 
The mother had begun life with religious impressions | distinctions a child can appreciate, and the parent can 
and feelings, but the cares of this world overcame them, be too careful in teaching him to speak the truth, bo 
and choked them up. 1 he children grew up indifferent example and precept. If a child finds that his p: 

| are faithful in keeping their promises to 
t 


to spiritual things, and with passions uncontrolled by 
principle. I was more than once present in this family they never deceive him in any way, 
when the most painful exhibitions were made of ill-tem- j truth in them; and if he sees 

' 

| 


er and irreverence; but on one such occasion the mother | grieves and troubles them, he wi 
} 


turned to me, with tears in her eyes, and said: “I have} He should be taught that it is a sin against God to tell a 


lived a life of toil and care for my family, and I t at} lie, and therefore an act to be very sorry for. If parents 


the time that I was doing as I ought; but now, in my 1} are angry or violent toward a cl hey destroy 
age, my children prove to me that I have been unfaithful | moral power over him, and looks upon what he 
to my highest duty.” What aconviction to carry to one’s | done as merely an offence against them ’ they 
grave! Never, in the whole course of my life, have I pressed with true feeling of f 


seen physical poverty or fering that seemed to me so/| they will 


pitiful as the spiritual destitution and grief of that motl 
Another example will ever remain green in my men 


of the mother of a large family of young children, left a 


widow, and entirely destit She was a woman of pro- | earnest 
} 
| 


found religious principle, and she took up her cross and | of anger or severi 


bore it steadfastly. Her children saw that she governed | fear toward t] 

self and them from the | t and purest motives, | alone regenerat 
ane they followed as she | I ay. A life of patient ewe will lead 
: 


T 
I 
ples in| toward sin will lead him 


idustry still left her time to inculeate wise princi 


hearts of her children, and they remained faithful to| too early taught to feel 


hem. No black sheep mart 1e beauty of her fold.| Father, and the in.possil ; 
She fed the lambs intruste her care, remembering that| Him. Parents must, however, 
they belonged to the Lord; and the best success has | lives show that they feel all 
attended them thus far through life. ren find a nicer 

Such examples are not rare or peculiar. They are types | their parents practi 


the two great classes into which humanity is divid see through and despi 


The one sees this world only, and lives only for the favors | make your child reverer 


‘ rewards that this wor van give. The other is ever! must make your own 
looking through and beyond the things of this World, and | teachings. You have no 
valuing them as leading to something higher, something better than yourself; 
eternal. I do not mean ay that one class is entire]; | much oftener rises 
worldly-minded, and the other entirely heavenly-minded ; | 
for absolute perfection or depravity does not belong to | diminish in 
this world. What I mean is, that in every human being 


here is a central and supreme love that dominates over a 
prog Br 8 pepe tte sa dan efor ple ar~sersgr ies THE MISERIES OF SELF-IMPORTANCI 


all the other affections, giving them an upward ora down 
ward tendency, according as it aspires to Heaven or cl yhoo s no surer way to make ourselves miserable 


to this world. In the social relations of life the chara than to think of ourselves more highly than we ought 
| 
this central love is not usually distinctly shown; but|tothink. It isolates us from al 


} 


it acts upon the impressible minds of children with very | makes us very Ishmaels, with our har 


» freedom of home it appears much more clearly, and | alike from human syn y and divine 
I ) 3 3 
j 
| 


great power. Every time a child perceives that its parents j man and every man’s hands apparently agai 
do things to please society, or refrain from doing things | gives a jaundiced hue to the behavior of those who, 
through fear of society, he takes a lesson from them in| from meaning to do evil to us, have our best interests at 


The 


worldly servility; and every time he perceives that they | heart, and love us with self-sacrificing 

do things because they are right, or abstain from doing | man who has a wound about him, no matter 

things because they are wrong, he takes a lesson in be, feels it to be always in his way. Let him do what he 

Christian freedom. will, or go where he may, he cannot move himself but he 
It is no uncommon thing for a child to be more severely | is conscious of its pain. In like manner he who has this 

scolded or punished for offending against manners than feeling of self-importance is continually smarting. 


against morals. The parent is mortified and angry at the | body has always been slighting him. He is constantly 
rudeness or awkwardness of a child, but only moderately | complaining of having been insulted, an: i when 
sorry if he lies, he chi!d soon learns to look upon rude- ativds to another he feels nothing but that he has been over- 
hess as a greater offence than lying, and acts accordingly. | looked. Thus he shuts himself out from every festival, 


In very little children lying is sometimes even laughed at | and mopes most of all when others are merry. May God 
on whose altar all 


honor is 


as being very funny, or as showing great brightness. Asj deliver us from this idolatry of self, 
p ; ars . eins fait 
the child grows older, and becomes confirmed in the|true nobleness and real happiness are compictely im 


habit, the parents begin to wonder at his depravity, and | molated. 
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BELL. BIRD 


found in the 


THE CAMPANERO OR 
r NHIS remarkable and 


orimeval forests of Guiana, 
} 
ns is quickly attracted to it, as well 


curious bird is 
The attention of th« 
traveller in th 

f 


from the brilliancy of its plumage, as from the wonderful 


resemblance of its ery or song to the tolling of a bell, It 
is about the size ur common thrush, or “ thrasher.” 


ng it is that bas given the species 


The male bird, 1 


its trivial nar fa pure snowy white. The female is 


a very different cing bird, being of a dull-green above, 


with a blackish head, and yellowish with green streak 


beneath. 
From the forehead of the male rises a singular tubular 
rnished with a few small feat : 


appendage, b 
This, when empty ngs down, but can be filled with air 
m the palate, and then rises erect to the 
Whilst the bird is utter 


by an openi! 
height of ne three inches. 
ing its strat 
standsup very straight; 
and firm; af 

goes to show t 
has something 
with the s 

the Campane 

The bird general 
takes his pla 

top of a lofty tree, and 
his tolling ca be 
heard to the distance 
of three miles 
sounds through the 
forest, not only at 
morning a1 
but also at 


when the heat of the 





sun has imy 


iIposed 


lence on alm 





other creatu 
“<T was greatly as-_—___ 


tonished,” sa South American traveller, “the first 









time I heard the Campanero ring his bell. I was in one 
of the great { ts of Guiana. Birds were singing as w 
journeyed along. The day was hot, and the air heavy 
with the odor of hundreds of rare and lovely flowers. 


Toward noon the voices of our feathered friends grew 


silent, and al! seemed strangely still. Suddenly there 
rang out on the & 
Joud enough to be heard at a league’s distance. It was 
not like a church bell, but finer in tone. We all started 
in voiceless astonishment. For about a mi- 
still, Birds, insects, every living 


Then out rang the clear bell 


till air the clear, sweet notes of a bell, 


and listened 
nute all was again 
thing, seemed to listen. 
once more—not in ene stroke, but many, flinging through 
the forest its sweet and silvery chimes. A pause of an- 
other minute followed, and then the bell rang again. An- 
other pause, this time of nearly ten minutes, when the 
bell filled the air with its music once more. 

“Tt is the Campanero,” said our guide. 
he pointed to a snow-white bird, about the size of a pi- 
geon, high up on the limb of a tree a few hundred yards 
I could not believe 


and 


7-Pea 
“See! 


away from the place where we stood. 


this rubber-like horn fills out and | 
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| “The genus Chaamorh us, to which this singularly in 


| teresting belongs, embraces,” says a writer in tac Albany 
| Cultivator, “ four well-define ies each one inhabiting 
| a distinct region of tropical America, almost to the entir: 

| exclusion of the others. The n 
| 
| 


jin the adult males, of 


st striking characteristic 
which distinguishes these Bell Birds is the development, 
naked skin and fleshy wattles on 
In all the known 


four species, the adult males are either partly or wholly 


| Various portions of the head and neck. 
of a pure snowy whiteness, with more or less of these cu- 
taneous developments; a males generally of a 
| dull green above and yellow eath, without any of 
the singular excresences of ud and neck which s 
strikingly distinguish the male sex.” 

i-throated Bell Bird 


writer Says; 


| Describing the Ar iponga 
of Brazil, another spe: 

“Its music may be beard at hours of the day, and 
when it so happens—which is juently the case—that 
- several of these bird 

e in the same vicit 
ty, and commer 
their vocal melo 

nging in oppositi 
or in t 


h other, amost w 


answering 


lerful coneert is 
The notes ar 


result. 


ud and clear, and 
may justly be cor 
pared to the son 
proceeding from 
clear-ringing bell, a 
fttimes to be } 








e thre ugh the stil 





ess of the evening 
r the distance of thre 
or four miles,sometimes 
repeated at prolonged 
intervals, and again 
ession. In the Jatter 


roduced by the black 


| following each other in qu 
case, they are more like t I 

smith, when he strikes a piece of refined steel upon bis 
ved from the Portuguese 
of Ferrador—the Smith. 


first notes uttered are 


anvil—whenee the bird has 


settlers the significant appellatior 

“Tn commencing its song, the 
extremely harsh and grating to the ear; these, in a short 
time, are succeeded by six or eight fine, clear, metallic, 
f about a second between 


ringing notes, with an interval 


| 
| each two. The resemblance notes to the sound 


these 


} 


from an anvil is most extraordinary. 
rate that a blacksmith 


The clear, metallic 


ring, repeated at about the same 
strikes upon the stecl, is so perfect, that many persons 
upon hearing it are unwilling to believe the sound could 
be produced by the delicate organs forming the vocal ap- 
paratus of so small a bird. When in full song, it becomes 
easily disturbed by any unusual sounds proceeding from 
the forest beneath, and quickly ceases its melody. The 
bird makes the most extraordinary gesticulations when 
When commencing its song it 


producing these sounds. 
usually stands in an upright position, with the head thrown 
directly aloft, and as it proceeds, it gradually sinks it be- 





it possible those bell-like sounds were made by this bird; | neath, then violently throwing itself forward and down- 


but, even while we looked at him, he rang out his won 
derful chimes ag 


ward seemingly to assist, in this remarkable manner, to 


tin, then lifted his wings and flew away.” pour forth its final notes.” 
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BOYS’ 


ON GUARD. 
66 H, mamma! See that wicked-looking cat on the 
() fence! She'll have one of those dear little rabbits 


in a minute!” Mattie’s sweet face grew pale with fear, 


and she trembled all over. 





“Tt’s only a picture, my dear,” said Mattie’s m¢« 


“The cat can’t get down, and so the rabbits are safe 





“ But it looks as if she could—as if she’d jqmp ri 


I wish there was 


= 


upon the dear little things. 
like Old Lion there. Wouldn't he make her 


fly 7” 


“Bot it’s only a picture. If there was a dog there, he 


couldn't bark nor spring at th cat.” 


AND GIRLS’ 


“ Why didn’t the man who made the picture put in a| 


dog somewhere, so that we could see him and know the 


9° 


rabbits were safe 
“ Maybe he didn't th 
“TI wish he had.” 


“Perhaps,” said the mother, “ he wished to teach us 





this lesson, that, ag there are evil and hurtful things 
the world, we ehou!d never be so entirely off of our guard 
as the children playing with the rabbits seemto be. Dear 


little things! How innocent and happy they are! 7 


is not a thought of danger in their minds. And yet, | not keep watch, in some unguarded moment ar 


close by them is a great cat, with cruel eyes, ready t 
spring upon their harmless pets. Yes; I think the artist 
meant to teach a lesson when he drew this picture.” 

“What lesson, mother?” asked Mattie. “Ob, I re 
’ “You said t 


be to teach us never to be off our guard, because there 





member,’ it might 


she added, quickly. 
are evil and hurtful things im the world.” 

“Yes, and that is a lesson which cannot be learned too 
early. Baby begins to learn it when he touches the fire 
and is burnt; when he pulls the cat too hard and she 
soratches him; when he runs too fast for his little 
strength, and gotsafall. And children learn it when they 
venture too near a vicious animal and are kicked or bit- 
ten; when they tear their clothes, or get their hands and 
faces scratched with thorns and briars; when they fall 
from trees, or into the water, and in many other ways that 
I need not mention. And men and women learn it very, 
very often in pains and sorrows too deep for you to com 
prehend.” 
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Mattie drew a long sigh, as she stood before her mo 
ther, looking soberly into her face. 
“] wish there wasn't anything bad in the worl 1,” she 
said. “ Nothing that could burt us. 
Ah, dear child!” answered the mother, her voice ech« 
ng Mattie’s sigh, “from millions and millions of hearts 
that wish comes up daily. But we have this to cheer u 


if we stand on guard—if we are watchful as well as in 


xent—we shall rarely get hurt. It is the careless and 
he thoughtless that harm reaches. 


“And so we must always be on gyard,” said Mattic 


still looking very sober. 





There is no other way, my child. On guard he 
watchword of safety for us all, young and B 
1 that co ifom t < s SI t unt 
npared wit the h i iat si mw 
From v n How ca ‘ e frou 
witt 4 ) I it ghts and ? 
“y nd the rt tl i : r ly 
lead thar t lily harm, f tis ¢ 
These rabbits are like good and innocer 
mind, and the e « nd lt g ] i 
| 
| 
igry pas 


sions will arise and hurt or destroy your good affections 
just as this cat, if she were real, would tear or kill the 


| tender rabbits.’ 


“Oh, mother, is it as bad as that?” said Mattie. 


Yes, my dear; just as bad as that. And when any 





of these good and innocent feelings are destroyed by an 





ger, hatred, jealousy, envy, revenge and the like, tl 


just so much of heavenly good dies in us, and just so far 
lo we come under the power of what is evil and hurtful. 
Then we turn aside from safe and pleasant ways and walk 
among briars and thorns, Dear Mattie! consider well the 


lesson of this picture, and set a watch over your heart 


| daily. But watchingis notall. We are told in the Bible 


to pray as well as*watch. All of us, young and old, must 
do this if we would be in safety; for human will and hu 
man effort would all be in vain to overcome evil if divine 
strength did not flow into them. And unless we desire 
and pray for this divine strength we cannot receive it.” 
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EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 


CHRISTMAS IN HEAVEN. 


THAT iss 
W "tie vs 
I laid my beau 

Out of m} 
The wind fre north blew sharp and cold, 

The flakes white on the coffin lid— 
They said she was 

7 thought the curls in darkness hid, 


g in Heaven to-day, 
that I buried a year ago? 
| treasure away, 


December’s snow; 


wearing a crown of gold— 


Out ef the 
I watched wh 


at terrible pain, 
covered ny lovely de ad; 
Stunned and deafened in heart and brain, 
How far, far off 
With tender at 
They spol ft and beyond the sky, 
And whispered that God had but claimed His own; 
il not His,” 


ned the words they said 


i with gentle tone 


“ She was 


Dear, patient , who long ago 
Didst bear w 

Thy love is A . 
Forgive the 

I feel it was best that 
My little white lamb to the Heavenly shore; 

Oh, blessed Shepherd! Thy flock doth feed 


In pastures that bloom forevermore ! 


y servants’ unbelief, 

1 to-day, I know— 

ts of that passionate grief! 
rhy hand should lead 


lays of the closing year, 
of the child I love; 


Perhaps, when the Christmas time draws near, 


And so, on thes« 
[I can think in peac« 
They keep the feast in the home above; 

Perhaps th 


The sweet, ew 


| who led the song, 
ng, which the shepherds heard, 
Sings it again to the baby throng, 


Repeats t ear story, word for word. 


Or perhaps the magi who saw the star, 
Tell how rightened their lonely way ; 
In mystic t 
The morning star 
And Mary may tak 
And tell how they 
When the Light 
As a little ch 


gleamed from afar, 

of the Lord’s own day. 
p the story then, 

knelt in the stable-straw, 
world and the Hope of men 


1 in her arms they saw. 


Or, better thar loes the Saviour take 
The babes t 

Of how He loves them, 
He came to the manger in Bethlehem ? 

Perhaps they look uy 
With loving w 

The light of th finite sacrifice 


m, and talk to them 


and how, for their sake, 


p, and their happy eyes 
nder behold the grace, 


Shine down from our Master's most blessed face. 


Perhaps—perhaps—but, at least, T am sure 
That my child 


Only the gentle, the good, and the pure 


s at home with the Saints in light; 


Are talking with her on this Christmas night. 
And, so I give tha 

With suc! rs as my darling will never shed. 
I knew it ur Father willed; 

With Him I can leave her— 


nks, though my eyes are filled 


my precions dead. 


—New York Observer. 


was my soul’s reply. 





UNKNOWN. 
BY LILLIE KB. BARI 


fee dear feet that went « 


Weary, but willing for L 


t and in, 


ve’s sweet sake ; 


Two strong hands that did gladly win 
Bread fur the baby’s fingers to break, 


Two kind eyes that could we r the grief 
For which hands and feet had no relief; 
Two open cars for a friend’s distress ; 
Two faithful lips to ur and bless. 
And eyes, and ears, and feet, ar 
Under a noble soul's 
So in our home he lived f ears, 
And all its chambers were f 1 with light; 
Little we knew of cares or f{ 

Little of all his struggle and fight. 
Never we dreamed that a day could come, 
When those dear lips w i cold and dumb; 
When those quick feet would have perfect rest, 
And tired hands lie on a pulseless breast; 
When neither passionate pra 
Would break the silence of s 
Lessons hard we have had since then; 

But the one most full of sad surprise, 
The hardest of all to learn, was when 

The dead did open our living eyes, 
And we knew our love by its depth of loss; 
Our friend, by the weight of our daily cross; 
Our guide, by our wandering far astray ; 
Our strength, when we fainted by the way. 

So angels clad in our mortal clay 

Bring us full often our daily bread, 
And we know them not till they go away, 
And the gift is gone and the giver dead. 

Gone—but their men ngereth yet, 

Wet with the tears of 

While a sad prayer sig 
“Oh, True Heart! would we b 

Oh, let our blindness be al! forgot 


a Vain regret; 

shs to the other shore, 

vod thee more! 
For here, while thou stayedst, we knew thee not.” 
Christian Union, 


JUST A THOUGHT. 


F t } 
* we never wasted re hine, 
Or hung it rrowed shrouds, 


We might save ec: f st any day, 

To gild to-mor ‘ 1 ls. 
And even if rain came pouring, 
Now and then, a ng stream, 
If garnered well, we'd have in store 


For every drop, a beam, 


WE know that all our peace 
Is bought by strife; 

That every haven of rest 
Lies o’er a bill wy life. 
We know that darkest hours 

Precede the light; 
That anchors, sure and firm, 


Are out of sight. 
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That w 


And 


wi 


THE KING. 


/ODWIN, 


BEGGAR AND 


J. 


THE 


BY D. 


G 


One 


within his palace, 


1 his 


NE summer afterno 
g OL s throne of state; I 


() The king sits noddin 
And, drinking of the same « 

All round him drowsy cour 
itl 
Full down upon his unprotected head, 
Al 


The liveried slaves have driven from hi 


ire-freeing chalice, 


tiers wait, 


W un’s rays pouring 


rout the palace-gate, the & 


ies; whom, spite of his imp! 


ring, 


shed, 


yegaar | 


And gentle slee p, with sil nt, sooth ng linger 
W rap 


king and beggar in its soft repose 


he palace lingers, 


cl 


And as its presence in t 
The « 


All slept, and o’er the minds of ea 


ves of courtiers, too, in slumber 8e. 
} 


oh » | 


came stealing ias | 


»> dim and airy of a dream; 
And all the cham! 


aightway with many fl 


‘he king lived o’er again his day 
re he 
trod the field of 


shased, by ten 


1 his subjects 


he ar 


battle gory, 


thousand deaths, his 1 


ungor calling; 


and of friend; 
t 


rd again the trumpets’ cle 
ut { foeman 
r than the death 


ard the sh 
ide falling, 
heard the inders bh 

umed of plundered towns an 1 pillaged cit 
h blood he’d s} 


fn} 
iui 


He h 


war-cries’ ring th nd; 


He 


8 htered innocents, whose 


un 
He heard hi 
In praise of him whose soul was steeped in gn 


d 


s minstrels sing their ymme ditties, 


felt the cares anew whieh round him hove 


When his high pinnacle 
He felt the conscience. pang he oft had s 


+t 


He 


fame was won; 


was d 


When some most foul and cruel : 
He dreamed of plots which ’gainst 
By patriot souls, who s the 
He gave to death those daring few dete 
and H 
ffs} 


him wer 
. the 
riyt 


ave! : . 
: KEI 


i 


The block for prize ’ i 
He 


Struc 


r 
6.11 
rin sQilT 


} 
saw again his royal ¢ 


K 


He heard h 
For freedom for t 


y the vengean f the mig 


is subjects’ bitter whispers 


heir poor, down-t: 


But, ah! without the gate, the ggar, sleeping 
g ping, 


visions sel 


lom seen by mortal eye; 


daw 


For o’er his tired soul came glimpses creeping 
z | 5 


Of glories wi 


hich shall never fade nor die. 
He heard the heavenly ch« 


irs their anthems raising, 


} 


1 strains sublime; 


In tuneful cadences, an 
He heard the voice of ¢ 

Whose song shall echo 
of lift 


By angels, in pure robes and crowns of gold; 


yuntless millions praising, 
to the end of time; 
Beside the stream he walked, surrounded 
And all the starry courts the while resounded 
With melody from golden harps untold. 
Forgotten all his pain, his care, his anguish; 
His dreary pilgrimage forgotten now ; 
No longer did his soul in sorrow languish, 
Nor sweat of agony roll down his brow; 
He walked no more the earth, with tears and sighing, 
Sut trod the courts above, in light arrayed; 
And answered now was all his pifeous crying; 
He heard the voice of Love,—* Be not afraid !” 


Fo passed the afternoon: the sun descended 


"Mid golden clouds and purple, hazy smoke, 


THE 


ssing and rest, 


that 


{nd should we 


run 


least 


POETS. 


ith the far-off, faint-lined hills was blended; 


K 


taught him 


rar and the king : 


courtiers, begg 


his drea 


a 


»ke to toil and care; 


blessing, though i his eyes; 
dr i¢ brought him 


) Was no 


rrar woke; his goldem 
| 
A 


t,—he woke 


=) 


land New. 


MOTHER. 


YOUR 


8) 


KIND 


BY 


TO 


FRANCIS 


s 


ur mother! Oh, be not 


ag lisease 


dims her eye, or « 


in mankind shows more glari 


whieh would lead us ber 


orne with follies in life's 


D then, bear with he 


r 
HH) 


! Has sh 
la 


an 


af 


isease Cause 


, to nurse 


l on, to suf 


Be dute 


rence ar 


f fail 


for fast she is failing 


ll sink ’neath the sad we 


rrets will then prove ur 


unnot be erased by 


d well your passions—be } 


that a mother expects fr 


[P A LIGHT IN 


» window burar 


° 


} 


pon you the “God of Israel” 
Maketh His face to shine: 
Hoping tt ! 
Wa 
May 


And joyfully enter in. 


t ther 


at 


lin the path of sin, 


some long-lost bre . 


les its welcome glimmer, 


ery 


Keep a light in the window burning, 
Ye who in the Lord rejoice, 
And with hopeful souls are waiting 
Por the sound of the Bridegroom’s voice: 
Till the licht of His glorious presence 
Extinguish the feeble ray; 
Like the morning star it shall vanish 


In the light of the “ perfect day.” 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. rie 


MORAL SUNSHINE, } will comfort every willing soul God help us all to re be 














NE 0. DE FOREST. ceive and cheerfully give such glorious sunshine, as sk we 
§} anir i getable life require the sunlight to | lighten many darkened souls and cheer many afflict he 
B pert levelopment, so the mind needs a moral | hearts: and at the last, grant, that when the eves croy ye 
sunshine, if iki attain a wholesome growth. Like a| dim, and can no more be i the light of earth, we n 7.4 
pale sickly » darkened cellar, so is the soul of est our ransomed spirits in the land where “there is pg ye? 
him wl r fails te seek, this life giving stir night, and the Lamb is t) ght thereof.” at 
ulus. Yet en we meet with such persons, thos ‘prs Th wis 
: EARLY JUNES. 
who thou, ssing cultivated minds, are so dwaried | yo 
FROM “MUSINGS \ AGED WOMAN.” ® 
and one-s ir views of life, and often so m« ‘ sie igen x pa 
ines ‘ ATE some pota if i's table carly in Jun 
and unfeelir sposition, as to re pel at once, all wh : : nt 
é which were so large, 1 fine, and mealy, that I was 
are so ul t to make their acquaintance. ; , 
rs surprised to learn the were ¢ oltatocs. mI > 
With f t Lbilities ior doing good, and daily add rt 7 4 I . wi 
- ep eh é wondering that ever ly did not grow them in prefer : 
ing to the s of mankind, they go about the world : . 1D 
; . . ence to other ki: was told that they were Ea Junes , 
with sol 1 woe-begoune sighs, reflecting upon : ; : Y “ 
2 < : ‘ ‘ and matured earlier tha her varieties, but were nev ‘ 
the sinful s wicked race, and carefully drawing : ee ws 
“bye : , ; any better than I saw them Indeed,”’ continued 1 
themsely t shells of self-righteous selfishness. ae 
. ‘ " : | host, “you would n like them in October at all. The - 
When t ' se who are are cheerful and happy, | . ag g 
coe , — come to perfection t § to be good for anything i } 
and who t \ even the ills of life with hopeful eyes | I : : : ' we 
. | autumn and winter. vf 
and coura rts, these frowning eynics turn asic Ah! . Is! I 4 E 
ie . Ah! girls, girls! wonder w many of you are Early - 
and express scust at childish folly and nonsensical | “ag is rind: “ 
; : : F |Junes? Judging from the nu er which pass my w th: 
gayety. it that we soon tire of one who devotes | : ’ t 
oT eee ’ ‘ : | dow every day, the species must be alarmingly on the tm 
his wl to perpetrating jokes and simulating a : = = 
. of rease. You are careft nd finely dressed, and ar ‘ 
sham ch , but these icebergs, who freeze every : ’ W 
Pe 6 « : stylish and graceful, wit it crudeness or awkward gi: -_ 
one that v s in their vicinity, actually do more harm ; . . “7 
: " : S . _| ish ways; and I ¢« ly w ler that your mothers ar ' 
in society t th lous jesters. But there is no need “ ; “9 
tee : ‘ proud of you. | your f, but I don’t approve 
of choosing these repulsive extremes; and no n¢ : y i 
; 7 ue. What busi have you to ripen so soon? To b 
ecssity of ling or nauseating those who are . ©. % : 
. ; women at fifteen? To have s before you have brains 
about us. Sprightly and cheerful dispositions should b ‘ Y "ths = 
ae . z ind to be able to get uy “unscrupulous toilets before 
cultivated, w i give us a wholesome influen e, CT r . 
: , : : you have either? At ty onsider it unexceptior re! 
dearing our , and, if possible, disarming all en : : 
é ; : able, but I don’t; and 1 would if you had ses 
mies. “A me urt doeth good like a medicine ;” and ? 
: R 3 taken time to develop brains gu 
“a merry heart eth a cheerful countenance,” saith : : ; . am 
ne ‘ ; No, no; you would have t ght twice be ore you wore the 
the wise mar l » has not realized its pleasant trut! , ; ; : - 
Y ; ‘ a man’s hat and boots, y » camel’s hump on your back 4 
God bless the s hiny people, who carry light and hale : : 
. : und walked the streets ir l of a harlequin. ful 
warmth int é sial atmosphere wherever they : ce : | 
Poincar : 3 But you have not any | poor child! and, what 
Their tal sometimes be few, but their cheery, “a “ he 
: : worse, never will have, I fraid. There is as much | 
heartsome { i enlivening conversation, make them : aw 
; 5 2 of you as there will ever f u matured so quic kly ‘ 
always welcor Easily gaining the regard of others, tubal , - 
ig e that the intellect was ent verlooked. sp] 
their infl ry be almost unbounded, and we regret . . . : 
y : able bI You are lively, and } t, and pretty, and stylist the 
to say that f these winning, agreeable people, not . ee " : ; 
dies 5 per} ind it does very well w youth lasts; but in October, of 
heing act te rh me ineinle rile diffneinge ¢ . 
veing actu gh moral principles, while diffusing sisle. ta chitin end T wee avail es eas to 
their delig! erfulness, lead the susceptible astray : for 
: HH sm like you any better then t we like the potatoes. ton 
Hence it is mportant that moral sunshine enrich & ‘ , 
: 4 And what will you do with yourselves then? You have vo 
noble and pure qualities of the soul, as that the rays of ' > ‘ : 
: i : ' never thought of anything eaux dress; never done ha 
the great <« l ninary be concentrated upon uselu . . . 
‘el : se Te ,” imything but dress and flirt; and never had any other at 
food plant tead of noisome weeds. j ‘ 
m Pp! , —= ae mission but to make your ves pretty by dress. What no 
108€ Posse r fine culture and firm principles, yet : : 4 ‘ ev 
ho fail hat kind x P ‘ will you do in autum n middle age? Dress? Well Be 
who fail to tivate that kind and cheering spirit, whi fe : 
, , “tikes aS some of you will; some u do, I know; but yon look wa 
will draw to t the hes ¢ C n humanity in |, . , 
e hearts of our common humanity; tke old fools: and—ex ne—you are what you ki fee 
love and reg t most si y,in obtaining an ir , : f 
: ! , signally, in obtaining an like: and 7 ame not the y person who thinks so. fa 
fluence which might res i imite ( € flo 
x esult in unlimited good to others You had hearts when you started, and that was one 
And lct those w re depriv ducations ocial | ; al 3 no 
nd ’ re deprived of educational and socia reason we liked you'su well; but feeding only on self, ‘i 
rivileges remember, tl ithstanding ‘ge disad - ’ : } 
I ges re , that notwithstanding these disa | they are starved out, and either dry up or die a natural be: 
v s, they 1 by f ri 1e f Heave : . s¢ , 
atages, the uy, by force of will and help of Heaven, death. Even if you get married, you are selfish mothers, as 


.- a diffuce oe. thleme Ree, Rei =) 4 a a 
receive and d a blessed moral sunshine, which will 16.4 wives. You hunger for the old excitement, the pli 


lighten up the dark and waste places of life with exceed old 


admiration. If you happen to be too pure to be ee 

yyy, | married flirts, you are (+ ften) too good (be you rich be 
Whet thongh the path of life often seems rugged and to endeavor to break your neighbor’s heart with envy at an 
torturing to our weary feet? What though the busy you, superior appointments in house, dress, and equip- of 


world hurry on, apparently selfish and indifferent, while | 


: age. It you be poor, how you worry your husband into 
our hearts are very sorrowful? The Sun of Righteous- | mac 


ness sends forth those beams of peace and hope, which} * Published by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, Phila. fes 


APR en 
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THE HO} 


expenditure beyond his means, that you may rival your 


richer neighbors and friends. 








Oh, little girls! little 3! what will save you fron 
becoming such women as I see all around me? Cann 
we keep you litt egir s till your brains deveiop, and your 
hearts grow? I should try—I should. I would make 
your home, your girlhood, t you be ry to 
“grow up.” I would get you dolls to dress, insté id 


yourselves, and help you to dress them, Would get you 


story-books and games ; would romp and laugh with you 
and make you sew and study with me. Should nots l 


tin dishalille by com 


you if yeu happened to be caugh 


pany, but teach you to be so clean and neat that it would 
not often happen 
And what nice time i have when we went 
walking together. We should be so « ipied with | 
ing at pretty pietures, and statuary, amd flowers, and 
vases, in the st p wind and r about ther tha 
we should not think of other people’s dress, nor of our owr 
And at times I would tell you of somer e wome! 
good women whom I had known; s women, to 
who had lived useful, hay s. I would read t 
of others who had lived great lives, and would tell 
what th y had thought, written, and nm 1ed apa 
then you would not care so ich to dress for beaux, and 
marry the first fool or scan who asked you, because you 
were afraid of being called “ t girls ;” for you w 
yw that some the great best women of ever é 
all times, have been “old g os 


FASHIONABLE LIFE AT WASHINGTON. 
AST winter, in one of her letters from Washingt 
[, Mrs Mary Cilemmer 


Ames made some very s 























remarks on the fash ible follies of that city during 
essions of Congress hey were addressed *‘ To neg 
girl.” We laid them aside at thet , intending 

them into the Home Mas F As ‘ , 
WAIN approa hing, they w be as apy | ate and 

ful now as a year ago. Mrs. Ames says: 

When you read of the gay doing 1 

here, you think it hard sometimes 1 t 45 
away in a quiet place to work \ 

imost defraud beca you a 1 rut f I 
plendor and mirth and flattery of fashion You long 
the pomp and glory of t ld, and sigh that so t 
of either falls on your life-path. Thus Is se é 
to you when I say that I would rather s is t 

for the next five years even in a convent, siler ¥ r 
toward a noble life in t world rward un to 8 
you caught and carried | ts follies now, bofore y 
have learned how to live. You should be more. bea: i 
at twenty-five, thirty, at thirty-five than you a now 
not with the budding bloom of first youth; that is as 
evanescent as it is exquisite. What a pity that it is 
beauty’s only dower to so many American womer They 
waste it, lose it—then wilt and wither. ft want you sot 
feel the sources of life to-day, that you may grow, not 
fade: that you may bloom at your prime into the perfect 





flower of womanhood. 
not because Terpsichore dan 
a bird’s flying; 


lerpsichore is a sad sig 
es—for dancing in itself may 
not he love 
for exquisite dress is a feminine fine art, 
as meet for a woman as the flower’s tint or the bird's 
plumage. I sigh at the sight of my pretty Terpsich 
because the first bloom of he« 
haled and lost forever in a feverish, false atmosphere of 
being. f , 


be as innocent as because s 


beautiful attire 


ore, 


r exquisite youth is being ex 


Something of delicate sensibility, something of 
unconscious innocence—something of freshness of feeling 
of purity of soul, is wasted, with the fresh, young bloom 
of her cheeks, in the midnight revel lengthened ir 
morning; wasted in the heated dance, in the indigestible 
feast, in the wild, unhealthy excitement through whic! 
she whirls night after night. Terpsichore, in her tattered 





18D 




















tarietan dress reeping t i 1 th 1 g Liter 
iving danced all night, 1s a sad s t e 
can see he 43 St 8 Ts ps 8 would 
t a sadder sight l l he were t v é phe 
» bt ! fr Europe the notion, w 1 »f 
ir ¢ trywomen think it fine to bring " t ress” 
! c 4 next n ess > t sj n a su 
eme it imits n ienia i iV i not be 
tum iit t iwibg I a I | u 
{ ! i l emi-nat ‘ ‘ ild be 
I ng if not European 1 ty le rt I t after 
nig this mothe grown-up daug : s ay 
} 1 crowded assemblies in t at W beht in 
u } i i « eight irs Ol a 
I ri nture t et her 7 Euroy style, 
with the Irance t Prir Helena G Dora 
Dist t a sland t earl “ f 
v tional & ire i po 
) I she saw Ww trav 7 I 
I iva vs tt Kast, Ww you 
| ( I i 
I 8 ‘ true Thus e} i 
Wa a iy drawing-r we y os ited to 
4 I ut y wi 1p] Db t 
‘ that I want ev n to go to 
l s, draw pt ears it I 
| K I i i el 
4 1s y v No u how t 
1a ss is worn is more | ( " 
ress * ( na young g 8 
su i P 
i 11} a wilt 
jat ive ta vs my € , ri 
I w Lyd rt | t r sy I ve 
’ . w at 
| 4 
\ | How t s end 
it | i “ i 
y st scu 
A Sig I } r 
Lydia T 1 | t 
' € < q 2 r vé ‘ 
. } ness and their I 
t sa excu wives, t 
ind the arts I ul i 
t , fas ible } Retr 
1s @ nla hest 
1 that i heart ar I gited v SI i 
lisplays I y men, tl will look a ate r is pre 
I t g in many Ww my r and 
flatt t v y Vv nen wt e vanit atl i pity r 
spis bu rill always be w the n ul reserva- 
t Wf ild never dre | " 
I don’t wa to s my siste ] g und dances 
fort rs in tf art a man wi ven I cannot t h 
wilt it ho T and if inces with im again, 
I'll not go to another German,” said a young man t 3 
r, this very winte This is perpetually t fact ; 
und it is the danger and the shame of the nd dances 
Young girls, guarded from babyhood fr all contact 
with vice, from all knowledge of men as they exist in 
their own world of clubs and dissipation, suddenly “ come 
t,", to whirl night after night and week after week in 
the arms of men whose lightest touch is profanatior It 
would be long before it would dawn upon the girl to 
dream of the evil in that man’s heart; far longer to learn 
the evil of his fe; yet no less to her, innecent and 


young, in the very association and contact there is un 
There is a sacredness in the very 
hought of the body ! l created to be the buman 
home of an immortal soul. Its very beauty should be the 


onse 


ous pollution. 


t which G« 

Everywhere in Scripture its sacred- 
and Therein we are told 
that our bodies are the temples of God We 
manded to make them meet temples for the indwe 
the Holy Spirit. Our very dress, in its harmony 
purity, should consecrate, not desecrate the beautiful 
house of the soul. 


zeal of its holiness. 





ness is recognized enforced. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 
HOUSE POISONS. | <A preparation for destroying vermin about houses is 
1 by various names—the 


most common is “Sheeles Green,” be ing the arsenite of 


Msn persons have sickened and died after moving | ™@de largely of arsenic, calle 


into new houses; others, after sleeping for a few 


nights, or even a single night in the “spare room” of a| Copper, the aeeto-arsenite of copper, or “ Sheinfust 
friend. A few years ago four children in one family Green,” all dangerous to health and life, and should be 
sickened and died, one after another. In 1860, a woman | S¢dulously excluded from every dwelling-house.—Hall's 
sickened in B n, manifesting all the symptoms of | Journal of Health, 
having been poisoned; she recovered to a certain extent, | 
but never regained her health. In the case of the four PRECOCIOUS CHILDREN. 
children, the paper on the wall was found to contain three | “ 71X PERIENCE has den nstrated,” says Spurzheim, 
grains of arse n every square foot; in the case of the vi “that of any number of children of equal intel 
iene a removal of the paper on the wall was followed | jegtual power, those who receive no particular care in 
with improvement in her health. hildhood, and who do not irn to read and write until 
In all cases of pining sickness, when there is no appre- | the constitution begins to be idated, but who enjoy 
eiable reason { , two things ought to be promptly | the benefit of a geod physical education, very soon sur. 
done—change the room and the water; live all the time | pass in their studies those who commence earlier, and 
in an apartment without paper on the walls, or curtains | read numerous books when very young, The mind ought 
about the windows, or any green co or in the carpets; in | never be cultivated at the « xpense of the body; and phy 
addition, use water which is obtained from the roof of the | sical education ought to precede that of the intellect, and 
house, and no other; or obtain water which is at least | then proceed simultaneously with it, without cultivating 
half a mile away, from a spring or well, many feet higher | one faculty to the neglect of others—for health is the base 
than the usua! supplies, because the water may be poi- | of instruction, the ornament of education.” 
soned by the lead pipes in the house, or more likely, by | A precocious child should not be taught to read before 
the drainage of barn-yards, pig-pens, hen-houses, and | j¢ js « ight years old, and greater care should be taken to 
privies, finding its way into the well or spring, lower) develop its body than brain. There are thousands of 
down than those which supplies the family. As to cur-| children born with a tendency to excessive deve lopment 
tains, carpets and wall-paper having a green color, it may | of the nervous system, who, if they could have physical 
be regarded as a certainty that the color is produced by development instead of mental during the years of growth, 
the use of arsenic; and the glazing material, or whatever | would make our brightest and best citizens. Stimulate 
color, is mainly composed of a poisonous preparation of | their brains in youth, and they break down and die. 


lead. 
Precaution should be taken to exclude all green can 


dies, all green toys, all glazed materiuls, even visiting HEAT OF ROOMS, 
cards, for a little child died recently by chewing a visit ‘ye investment of a shilling for a thermometer will 
ing-card ; it had a sweetish taste, having a glaze made of make paying returns in health, The great tendency 
sugar of lead. In a toy box of water-colors, one block of | in winter is to keep rooms too warm. The foundation of 


green paint, weighing forty grains, contained ten grains | pneumonia, pleurisy and pu ary consumption is fre. 
in lamp-shades contains a large quently laid in over-heated, 
ustomed to breathing hot, elose 


of arsenic; the green ventilated apartments, 
amount of arsenic, as do also the green papers which en- | The inmates become ac 
velop the bon-bons of the confectioner. A tarlatan dress air; the system is toned down and relaxed, and a slight 
sins of white arsenic to every square | ¢xposure to cold and wet results in serious illness. “ Some 

Chemists are of the opinion that the | years since,” says a medical writer, “we called one win- 
ind in a cosey sitting- 


contained eight 
foot of the materia! 
dust of the arsenic 


by the moving air, or by handling, and is thus taken | room, with a large fire, a 
about the eighties. She was suffering from a severe cold. 


is detached from these various objects | ter evening on a friend, whom we 
low ceiling, and the heat ranging 


directly into the lungs, thence introduced into the blood 
If any material supposed to contain arsenic is put into a 
small amount of hartshorn, spirits of ammonia, the liquid 
will have a bluish tint if arsenic is present; if further | 
proof is desired, pour a little of this bluish liquid on crys- | buried in the same grave. 
tals of nitrate of silver; if arsenic is present, there will be | mometer would doubtless have saved both of those valu- 
a yellowish deposit on the crystals. | able lives.” The mercury in the tube should never be 

But these things are not new, only disregarded ; for a| permitted to stand above seventy. If that temperature is 
hundred years ago a law was passed in France forbidding | not sufficient te give warmth, it is an indication that the 
the use of arsenic in making any colors for domestic uses ; | person does not take sufficient exercise, and the cure for 
but its employment was so profitable in coloring many | it is more miles and more flannel. In the coldest weather, 
things—vases, artificial flowers, and the like—that the | when the ground is like stone under the feet, when there 
law was gradually more and more disregarded ; and when | is no drip from the eaves, and wher snow lies on the roof, 
its re-enactment was proposed, the shopkeepers rose in | rooms should be ventilated. Pure air should be admitted 


but could give no aceount of how she took it. A month 
later she was prostrated with pneumonia, and she and 
her sister died within a week of each other, and were 
rhe intelligent use of a ther- 


opposition, and declared it would rain their business. | through open doors and windows, so that the oxygen con- 
Within a few years in England, a paper-maker declared | sumed by flame and by respiration may be replaced, and 
that he used four thonsand pounds of arsenic every week 
in his workshops for the purpose of coloring and sizing. 


the effete and poisonous matters thrown off by the body 
thoroughly driven away. As one of our best writers on 
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HOUSEKEEPERS’ DEPARTMENT. 








ousehold science remart ventilation is a question of | erned passions Men a women have survived 
money. But how much wiser is he who, while willing ¢ these, and at last reached an extrem« lage; but itz 
pay a large coal bill, yet enjoys fresh air in his winter | be safely doubted whether a single insta in be for 
sitting-roem, than he who keeps everything shut up that | of a man of violent and iras temp abit 8 
heat may not be lost, and has a long doctor’s bill to settle | ject to storms of ungovernable passion, who has arr 
in the spring, and mayhap a grave to be cut through the t a very advanced period of life. It is, therefore, a 1 
frozen turf. ter of the highest importance t every one desirous <« f 
preserving “a sound mind in a sound body, that t 
EFFECTS OF THE TEMPER ON HEALTH. | tritele vessel of life may glide down the stream of t 


VXCBS8IVE labor, says Dr. Hall, exposure to wet | smoothly and securely, instead of being continually t 





4 and cold, deprivation of s ient quantities of 1 tbout an t rocks a sh which endanger its « 
eessary and wholesome food, habitual bed-lodging, sloth | ence, to have a special care, amidst all the v tud 
and intemperance, are all deadly enemies to human life; | and trials of life, to maintain a quiet possession 
but they are none of them so bad as violent and ungov-' own spirit. 


HOUSEKEEPERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


HOW TO COOK POTATOES. vegetable, the part which makes flesh and gives strength ; 




















I r 1 t hota I t < 
F any one looks over a c¢ 1 i r f the potat s dest t 
innumerable methods y warms t gives no strength 
are boiled au naturel; t li ‘ peeling a tato. ft} " 
they are sliced thin and f f it is thrown to the hogs or other 
are baked, they are even mad i e least valua put on the 
will tell you that he alone ki t a potato is t 20 W the 
snd he proceeds to show you f with the fing tis or w a } 
ts jacket.” Then some Amer } ! he s ved. w 
great fireplace in the old-fash ] : t e toit. It 
& remembrance of the p t tor] potat ‘ 1 eithe 
especial flavor of wh 1 boyish appetite no doubt con-/| be boiled with their skins or ‘jackets’ on, or should 
tributed, will affirm t! tatoes ever were or ever wmed : uct, they s 1 never be ed in ar 
ean be so good as those sted in hot ashes. The pr ther way; for thus, not only isa l th nut nt sa 
feasional cook will laugh at both, s oceed to dress her! but it is prepare 1 in the most palat ble and digest 
potatoes in half a dozen different ways, any one of which| manner possible. Wash the potatoes thoroughly 
will tempt the eye and please the palate. 1 l wa t then n an § : 
Not long since we read directions for cooking potatoes, pan with a tight lid, and put it over the fire, as if t 
according to which the water in which the potatoes were | them, without any water whatever re ly 
cooked was to be boiled down and served with them after/| wet, and the moisture inside the potatoes an ts t 
adding a little salt and butte This style may be excel- | three-fourths of the weight of the whole, thus affording 
lent for those who like it t for our part, preserve us| steam er t t . and ner ¢} ng 
‘rom potatoes an i water, unless it be in the form of s ul water w ld t: for that is only two h ired and 
We even object to the milk or cream which cooks occa-/| twelve degrees hot, w steam is three or f l 
sionally add to mashed potatoes. The only moistenir ¢ land more: this method ng makes the potatoes dry, 
ingredient which mashed potatoes will endure without loss | rich and tasteful, without burnin ¥ come ‘ 
of flavor is butter. table so d rhtfully mealy and s I 8, t 
Pr. Hall, editor of the Journal of Health, is, it seems, | you will wonder that they shou € ed in any other 
one of those people who have a theory in regard to coo! way, ever more. The vessel containing the potatoes 


ing potatoes. It sounds nicely, and may be excellent; | should not be more than two-thirds full, so as to leave 
but—if we were to put a pot of potatoes on the stove | room for the steam to do its work Until you can 
wecording to his directions, in ten minutes our nostrils | pretty well how long it will take to cook, the lid may be 
would be greeted with a smell of burning, in spite of all lifted to stick a fork in, and replaced quickly. It is better 


the shaking we could do, and then there would be another | also to keep the vessel shaken back and forth, to prever 


pot to scour out. 3ut we will give our readers what Dr.| burning. As soon as they are turned out, take off the 





Hall says about the matter, and they can try the experi- | outer skin, and place them on the tab! Or they can be 


ment for themselves if they like: mashed, adding a little milk. 


| 
“It may be safe to say that not more than one family | « Another excellent method is to slice the potatoes very 

in fifty knows how to cook a potato so as to make it most | th in, taking the outer skin off first; then place them in a 

luscious and go the farthest. | saucepan as before, shaking them ail the time; in ten 
“There is a very thin outer skin on the potato, thinner | minutes they are ready for the table. 


than thin letter paper, thinner than a wafer; itis, per-| “It is pitiful to think on how many tables, year in and 


id many with all 





haps, not thicker than the twentieth part of an inch year out, potatoes come sodden, hard, 


“Immediately under this skin is the best part of the | the best part peeled off.” 
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Garnered Sheaves. The Complete Poetical Works | nove! being proverbially difficult to write ; and a novel based 
of J. G. Holland, “I hy Titeomb.” New York: Scribner, | OP 4Y rec ent catastrophe act in history being scarcely 
Armstrong & ‘ This volume contains “ Bitter-Sweet,” | “°° °°: 


“ Kathrina,” and other shorter poems, by Dr. Holland, who Little Bobtail; or, The Wreck of the Penobscot. 
has acquired a 1 itation as one of the most finished of | By Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee & 


} “2 
































American poets. The volume is handsomely printed and | Winning his Spurs; or, Henry Morton’s F 
bound, and liberally istrated. | Trial. By Elijah Kellogg. Bost Lee & Shepard. Tw 
The Sabbaths of our Lord. 7 the Right Rev. | interesting and instructive stories for youth The forme 
William Bacon Stevens, D bes D., Bishop of the Diocese | the initial volume of a new series of stories for boys called 
of Pennsylvan Ipt J. M. Steddart & Co. Bishop | “The Yacht Club Seri¢ I latter is the fourth volun 
Stevens hus ¥ é k which will meet the approval of | of “The Whispering | S are for sale in 

a wide class of ( Basing his arguments upon the | hi-adelphia by Claxton, Remsen & Halfelfinger. 
teachings and } our Saviour, a has wa mpted Sally Willi: ams, the — Girl. By Mrs. E 
demonstrate t f between the mere keeping the - 
letter of the law egard to the Sabbath, and the observ U. Cheney, auth y! Pat ton & Shey 
ance of its s; H tes the customs of the Jews, who in |¢™@ This book illustrates w ied by a 
the time of Christ w xceedingly strict in their outward ob- | } vung girt who, in spite of advers reumst exhibits 
servance of the Sa n contrast to the example of Chris Pasronce ARG peresveral G, anc 
Himself, whict i from them so much censure, that, in | °°° ¥™ n in every resp , riuily recommend & 
self-defence, He « " i that “it is lawful to do good on the | CUT YOURE readers For phia by J. B. Liy 
Sabbath day.” H ts out the danger, on the other hand, | P!®cott * Vo 
of too great laxity regard to the fourth commandment Old Times. By Mrs. Mary Dwinell Chellis, author 
and by a careful analysis of the teaching of the Bible, shows | of «The Temperance Do New York: National 
the true mea iy of rest, viewed in its relations t Temperance Society and I 
religion, ton i health. The Tawclied rper \ § f : By 
Miles Stan e Puritan Captain. By John 8.| mrs. & J. Richmond, a The McAllisters,” etc 
C. Abbott. New Dodd & Mead. Sex yn the list in| New York: National Tempera Ss ty and Publication 
the series of { Pioneers and Patriots” comes th House, 
name of Capt files Standish, who was a passenger onthe} The Hole in the Bag, and other Stories. By Mrs. 
Mayflower whe ght the Pilgrims to the bleak shore | J. P. Ballard (Kruna), author roken R ek.” et 
of Massacht ‘ 0k poaanases & historical as well | Now York: National Temp 8 ty and Publication 
as a biograp! t, as it gives its readers a fair insight F House. Three books by dif suthors. are all writes 
into the chara the people who thus came as colonists th tolerable ability, and all tratine aetna 
to the new w narrates the events which transpired i intemperance and kindr y should have 6 wiks 
in that settl t ] volume is an exce¢ d ngly interest- nlatio mn, particular . y ; 
ing one, and . ably read by old and young alike “y I iy Pent: Prohibi 
Barriers Burned Away. By the Rev. Edw: wed ma ior Laws of t at j pep pai a 
. = > - ¢ moa + 2 mand ¢ Laws. lhiew Y 
Roe. Ni w Y & Mead. A somewhat rom at Temperance Society a , ton oti This 
story, display 1s sentimental and a rel vill ee tee: a convenient refer a k for all interente 
ter, the incid terest of which ¢ in the subject of temperan 
never-to-be-f ( ago fire. If the y : 
partially succeeded in producing an at tic} Temperance Exercise. A Sebbath-School Concert 
novel, it should mbered in his bel Exercise. Arranged by Rey. | und Clark. Roeklan 
labored under tw lisadvantages—an avowedly religious | Maine: Z. Pope Vose & Co 
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EDITOR'S DEPARTMENT. 


THE WANE OF INTOLERANCE. | a minister of that denominat und the late pastor of the 











VERY day ew age of spiritual enlightenm ,| Church of the Messiah. F wi ! sympathies he left 
the hearts of a ristian people are coming closer to- | that church and form, and embraced that more consonant 
gether, and 1 the pirit of intolerance, born from ben« . with the orthodox churches i} place was made good 
is rapidly giving under the tender and sweet influence | in the Church of the Messiah by our friend and late neigh 
of ~ eter rn ity. Creed and doctrinal differences no bor, the Rev. Dr. Powers, who, f wing his sympathies went 
longer hold apart n antagonism those who are in the | over to Unitarianism; and it was t Mr. Hepworth, so bort 
sincere effort to do the will of God, and to help in the estab- | and so reared and so bred, that n b efore the couneil t 
lishment of His kingdom of peace and goodwill upon the | be examined in this orthodox | k Church. Now what did 
earth. they do with him? Did they take him, as thirty years ago 
A notable instance of this took place not many months | they would have done, as a vile rag of heresy, and put him 


ago in the city of New York, when five or six clergymen of jina tub and scrub him till he was all clean? That is what 


different denominations assisted in the installation of Rev. | the council that I went before would have done with him; 
Mr. Hepworth aT ster ofa Congregational ehurch On | they would have put him through a regular eatechism; but 
the Sunday following Mr. Beecher referred to the event in | these men that were magisters and masters in theology, 


his pulpit, and we cannot better give our readers an idea of | when this man came in from the Unitarian side of Chris- 
the significance of the event than by quoting a portion of | tianity, and asked to be installed as pastor in good standing 
Mr. Beecher’s remarks. After speaking of the Council, he | of this church in New York, st entirely left ont tech- 
said: 





| nical theology. 
“And who was this man they were met to examine? The | “I was not present, but I was told that Mr. Hepworth just 
Rey. George H. Hepworth. Who was he? Born of Unitarian | made a relation of the steps by which he had changed his 


parents, reared in Unitarian theology, for all his earlier years | view and they accepted him with great joy. I infer from 
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sation and growth under divine Providence of the 
affinity rather than repulsion. I T 
OCT 


ne of spiritual 


m this that repugnan which has hitherto t 


xd by differences of external statements of the truth 


rnal organization, Is losing its power and the affinities 


spring from like views and desires is increasing 


in you account for the existence of this council 


yn and result. 
her of the men « ymposing this council gave up any 

views, but there was a way by which they could each 
n to 


probably differed fr 


his own theology and yet accept this man, whose 
I should 


a council which came together and said that it m: 


logy m any of them. 
i very mischievous 
i hold that e diff 
right for them 


renes 


what a man be ve 


» have a creed, but he 


shou 
appears to others may be 


idred men may ge 


und may be able t 


s men diff 

rk different 
» when you say the 
very well 
mverted 


of 


urse my ya 
av wes 


New! 


vthing we } 


ceey 
jon’t know as much as we th 
Favs 
Rays the 
le, lout comes gold anid ont « 
We are 


f God star 


» cold is not half as big as it was 
, full of conceit, brt the word 

lear old book (laying his hand upon 
onts itself to us; it teaches the doctrir 
life and tl 


” 


other life, God's 


and need 


So Men Saven.—A book agen, writing from Elizabeth, N. | 
J, to Mr. Charles Heritage of this city, says: 
rowed a book or two of me 
Trap. On going into his house a day or two after, he t« Id 
He had an 


“One of my neighbors, a drinking man for years, bor- | It is not lost in af 
: becomes permanent 


We advise those who are suffering from « 


One of them was the ‘ Man- 


me he had read the work. It was true as life 
hi 


to go into the liquor 


reading the book. 
of it, prevented his going in the business.” 


inhalation are an increase of appetite, a re 
strength 


and comfort. An 


He says the book, or rather the reading | ment 
‘ treatment,” 


DEPARTMENT. 


MR. GREELEY’S INNER LIFE, 
VHE following, which we take from “ The 
; ' surprise § 
incid 


mg the affecting 


Hora 


Greeley's life 


AN 


ive ry favor e opp 


liseases 
e body his new tr 
A very 
n »d the past tw< 


imber of 


large n 
or thr 
t unvaryin ood results. The unifi 


and, as before said 
} 
i 


this seems not 


It has been so in our ow 


nv kind, especially of the chest, to visi 
1 business, but was converted by | write for his pamy hlet descriptive of this new m¢ 
For persons living at a distance, he has a 


a sense ¢ f phy §) 


which any one can use for himself. 
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DRAMATIZATION OF “THREE YEARS IN A MAN-TRAP.” | of the reformed drunkard and the wretched fate of the run 





UR new temperance story, “ Taner Years iy a Man-Trap,” | Seller, is pronounced by every one unusually beautiful 
bas been dramatized and brought upon the stage by “*Three Years in a Man-Trap,’ which is the great success 
Mr. Charles H. Morton, stage manager of Wood’s Museum | Of the season, will run every evening until further notic: 
in this city, a s drawn crowded audiences, night after | #md will also be given at the Wednesday and Saturday 
night, fer many weeks, doing a good work in the cause of | ™@tinees.’ 
tenperan As an author, we miss from the play, as a matter of cours: 
From “ The 7 perance Blessing,” published in this city by many scenes and incidents besides those brought into living 
Mr. Charles H ge, we take the following communication | 8¢:J00, which made a deep impression on our minds why 
from Hon. Robert M. Foust, Past Most Worthy Patriarch of we wrote them down; but we can well understand hew in 
Sons of Temperance possible it is to bring upon the stage in a single night ey 
a third part of the action and sentiment of a story covering 
fice P. M. W. Patriarch, S. of Temperance. nearly four hundred pages. Mr. Morton's skill in seizing 
“‘Tares Years ix 4 Man-Trap’ is the title of a play now | the strong points, and his management of scenic effects. ar- 
being performed at Colonel Wood's Museum, Ninth and | worthy of all praise, and we repeat our congratulations a 


Arch Streets, Philadelphia. We have seen it, and in the | pis success. 
hope of inducing others to go to the Museum whenever it is 
presented, we pen this notice of it. This drama is founded 


upon Mr. Arthur's thrilling temperance story of the same FACIAL PERCEPTION—A REMARKABLE CASE. 














name, and is put upon the stage in such a manner as to N interesting account of the possession of a sort of latent 
bring out all the strong points belonging to the several or sixth sense, is given by Mr. W. Hankes Levy, F 
characters represented, and exhibits the several phases of | C.8., a blind man, ina work entitled, “ Blindness and the 
the monster vice of the nineteenth century, Jntemperance, in Blind,” lately published in London. He says: 
a very faithful manner “ Whether within a house or in the open air, whether walk 
“We are happy that we are enabled to state that we are | ing or standing still, I can tell, although quite blind, when | 
better acquainted with Mr. Mullen the Prison Agent, and | am opposite an object, and can perceive whether it be tall 
Mr. Heritage of the Temperance Blessing, than we are with | short, slender or bulky. Ican also detect whether it bea 
Tom Lioyd and Hiram Jones, all of whom are in the piece; | solitary object or a continuous fence, whether it be a clos 
and would be most happy to have everybody else equally | fence or composed of open rails, and often whether it be s 


favored, and therefore advise all to go to the Museum and | wooden fence, or brick or stone wall, or a quick-set hedge 
see what a man-trap is, and how to keep out of it. Mr. Arthur | I cannot usually perceive objects if much lower than 1 
did a good thing for humanity when he wrote this st cts can be detected 


is to the cause of temperance what ‘ Uncle Tom's ¢ 





ry; it} shoulder, but sometimes very low o 





was | This may depend on the nature of the objects, or on some 














to the cause of slavery. May its mission be equally success- | abnormal state of the atmosphere. The currents of air « 
ful, and the time speedily come when there will be no more | have nothing to do with this power, as the state of the wir 
keepers lying in wait to ensnare our kindred and friends. | does not directly affect it; the sense of hearing has nothing 
4 . . . | + - ; , 
This play, besides its intrinsic merits, is exceedingly we to do with it, as when snow lies thickly on the ground, « 
performed ; every one is fully up in the spirit as well as letter | jects are more distinct, although the foot-fall cannot be 
of the part, which kes the representation of ‘Three Yeurs | heard. I seem to perceive objects through the skin 
in a Man-Trap’ one of the most impressive temperance lec- | my face, and to have the impressions immediately trans 
tures of the day | mitted tothe brain. The onty part of my body possessing 
“Colonel Wood deserves the commendatiun of every | this power is my face; this I have ascertained by suitable 
fri nd « manity for his liberality and public spirit in | experiments. Stopping my ears does not interfere wit! 
- thi ut subject before the people, and should | but covering my face with a thiek ve il destroys it altogethe 
to |} his lecture-room crowded whenever this | None of the five senses have anything todo wih the exist 
pla iy is announced. R. M. F.” | en e of this power, and the circumstances above nani 
‘ | indnee me to call this unrecognized sense by the name 
The comn itions of the press on Mr. Morton's effective . +P, 
: : ' 7 “ Facial Perception 
pro 4g ’ 7 BAVS Oven Yery DAE We sel ‘| “When passing alonga street I can distinguish shops fr: 
single one, l the City Item because it includes our private houses, and even point out the doors and window 
satin . : : 
own testim ete., and this whether the doors be shut or open. Whena 
“Woopn's M um.— Three Years in a Man-Trap’ enters its | window consists of one entire sheet of glass it is more dif 
third week to-night. It drew large audiences all last week, | cult to discover than one composed of a number of sma 
and is pron | an exceedingly interesting play by all | panes. From this it would appear that glass is a bad cor 
who have se: t. Even the author of the novel, Mr. T. S. | ductor of sensation, 1y rate of the sensation especia 
Arthur, approves of the dramatization, as the following will | connected with this sense. When objects below the face are 
show: perceived, the sensation seems to come in an oblique line 
. : from the object to the upper part of the face. While walking 
“Cnas. H. Morton, Esa.—My Dear Sir: I must congratu Pe ee oe : ~ySi 1 Fp 
x : with a friend in Forrest Lane, Stratford, I said, pointing toa 
late you ou the effective way you nave dramatized and placed | © : p wet 
} es on - . fence which separated the road from a field, ‘ Those rails 
on the stag temperance story of “ Three Years in a Man . 2 ae nat 
on ae : ve Ath . > are not quite as high as my s er He looked at them 
Trap.” You have made a thrilling play indeed. The crowded Agere" } \ } , 
4 ’ . : and said they were higher We, however, measured, and 
audiences that have so warmly greeted its representation 1 —_ r id 
; ro . , found them about three i s lowerthan my shoulder. At 
night after night, attest your success, and show that its vivid | : , ' ‘ ie Ss 
: the time of making this observation 1 was about four feet 





exposure of the fe: evils wrought by the liquor traffic ‘ the rail.” 
. @ > . ° rom 1e . 
have made a deep impression on the public mind. When |" " 
> atave comes to the . le i sin aftanbe tr, | . bs 
- stage cor help of the people in their efforts to | Aar or tne Wortn.—Rev. Howard Crosby, Chancellor of the 
destroy great social wrongs. its power for good is beyond University of the City of New York, in a recent lecture on 
>Or ) ae » yy j ? P : - . 
computation Very respectfully yours, |«The Ancient Oriental Monarchies,” fixed the creation of 
“<7. 8. Anraur.’ |... tf oh 400 waarn bales Che 
| the world as far back as 432 years before the deluge. 


“The scenic effects in ‘Three Years in a Man-Trap’ are 








unusually elaborate and novel, especially the mechanical | “Never fail,” says George McDonald, “to do daily that 
effect of the destruction of the drunkard’s hore by fire, | good which lies next to y hand. Trust God to weave 
where Harry Glen's life is saved by his devoted wife. | your little thread into the great web, though the pattern 


“The snow storm scene is also impressive and realistic, | shows it not yet. The grand harvest of the ages shall come 
where Maggie (alias Miss Susan Galton) is dying alone at | to its reaping. and the day shal! broaden itself to a thousand 
night before } father’s ram shop. with no one to help her, | years, and the thousand years shal) show themselves as @ 
The final transformation tableau, showing the happy home | perfect and finished day.” 
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THE MISSION OF AMERICAN HOUSEKEEPERS, 
EAN sag in a ter to Li has not 
found time to give the ect of w 
amount of stu A. as to! it wise t 


icy Stone, says she 
man’s rights su 
putter her tl 
Other things, she says, ay be given her to do 
takes them up to the ex 
takes “a keen interest 
rk out, 


hat lies bey 

Inwhich 
men have to wo 
bined with high en! 


work is thought de van be a 


nything 


some who W 
It is or 


universal education; there must ‘ be 
ail their lives. because others wil! not work at all 
of the great thing ra, I be are rais¢ 

up for, to teach the world how this is to be done; but the 
they must be 


ileve, 


teachers Can nev . who are } 
work at al How to makec 

eful and rp etty 
ir great great 


nd to 


those who are not obliged ¢ 
starching and ironing gra 
such they were thought 
how to keep a house clean 
without the least sense of " 
personal deterioration, might surely be managed if 
gave their mind to it. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Our New Picture, ‘The Christian Graces.” 


1873! 


ns 
+h 


ecupath 
grandgdm 
assist, even in a kitche 
lowered, 


women 


Free To EVERY SUBSCRIBER FOR 


er or more than “ Tue 


Curistian Graces” has appeared in this P articular 
of art, it has not been our good fortune t t I 
have been innumerahie sir figures of Faith, Hope 
Charity, and groups of Paith and Hope; but this is, we 
lieve, the only first-class picture in which Cuarrry, 
greatest of these,” comes in as the central figure, and 
group of ideal faces of the loveliest type, shines sweet 
and loveliest of them all—a filting representative of o 
when Charity is coming forward and taking her true 
as the first and greatest of Christian virtues. 


love attractive 


If anything sweeter, 


igie 


place 


Mr. Arthur’s New Books by Mall. 


Oranoce Brossoms, Presu anv Fapep, 

Tunes Years in a Man-Trap, 

Tue Wonpgsrrct Srory or Gent! 
Children, Elegantly bound and illustrated, $2.00. 

We will send by mail any of the above new books by T. 
Arthur, on receipt of the price. 

For $4.00 we will send “ Orange B slossoms ” 
Trap.” For $3.50, the “ Man-Trap” and “ Gentle 
$4.00, “Orange Blossoms " and “Gentile Hand.” 
the three volumes will be sent. 


22.00, 


& HAND, § 


and the “ Man- 
oy Oe r 
For $5.5 


Take Notice. 

In remitting, if you send a draft, see that it is drawn or en- 
dorsed to order of T. , 

Always give name of your town, county and state 

When you want a magazine from one offi 
other, be sure to say to what post-office it goesat the time you 
write. Let the names of the subscribers and your own sig- 
nature be written pla'nly. In making up ac lub, the subacrib- 
ers may be at different post-offices 

Canada subscribers must send 12 cents, in additi 
scription, for postage 

If you cannot get P. O. order or draft, register your letters 

Before writing us a letter of inquiry, examin 
and see if the question you w wish to ask is not answered 

Home Magazine and Oaripren's Hovr (including a copy of 
“Tas Cartst1an Graces”), $3. 25. 

Tax Crmtpren’s Horr and “ Crrtertan Graces,” $2 0. 

aa Every sulmriber to Tue Home Magazine, whether sin- 
gle or in a club, will receive a copy of “ Tus Cuxistian Graces,” 


ce to an- 


on to snb- 


To Club-Getters. 


Some of onr club-getters have written to sk if “Tar Ancer 
or Peace,” “* Bep-Tre,” or* Tue Wrearn or ImMorreties,” would 
be sent free to subscribers, in place of “Tn _ CHRISTIAN 
Graces,” if desired We answer yes. 
these pees ean be made. 


ADVERTISERS’ y DEPARTMENT. 


COUGH CANDY.—At this season of the year, when 
couchs, colds and bronchial affections generally are so 
prevalent a box of cough candy is often found rerv use wal 
as well as very pals atable. Dr. J. H. Schenck & Son, wh 


advertisement wil] be found on second page of cover, manu 


| dark parts, coupled witn . 


DEPARTMENT. 


CHENCK & > 
tand best preparati 
tary habits, Nutrina, 

#3 making it, in 

dnily food fa ir more digestible, 

wheaten grits or crushed wi 
uuirth the time, and is warranted 
n all seasons and climates 
Manufactured only by th 
uth Ninth Street, Philadel; 
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lioa 
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some 
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WANAMAKER & BROWN’ 8s b Ate Hag 1 — 
SPRING SUITS.—Oak Hall, Ce {Sixth ar 

ep reaqay ade, 

ing at ym Philadelphia can hav 

asy rules for 


ods sent then 
w I} Ga MAC HINES.. —Me a¢r 
it St., Philadelphia 
Wilson Sewing M 
nial as fo the mer its 
Wheeler & Wilson mach 
‘ars at it constantly fr 1 ing 
on heory cloth and Marseilles work, 
of the time I have used it for family 
n s¢ 1 conditi 
withont 
] years, 
s that Il received with 
Mrs 


rner o 
ace to get them, r 
a distance fr 


1, With ¢€ meas 


~stimo 


sew- 


spange 
ars moe 


vy three 


aR. J. 1 peat tere has removed hia Chromo Gallery 
fr hestnut St., one door below 12th St 
| to the retail trade, and the stock 
onsti y being added to 

an Highlands,” one of Mr 
is sees notice, it is t 
22x30, in addit 


ev size 
il chromo, 
James Hamilton, 
“Clear Weather off the Coast,” size 12 
original paintings. Proof 
up the Yosemite Val 
* and view of “The Half Dome 
W ani. and on exhibition at Hoover's new 
1129 Chestnut Street. Persons wishi to 
tures at inoderate prices should call with: 


“Sunset on the ¢ 


»btain pi 


FINE STATIONERY, CARDS, &c. 
having been 1 to some of the peculiar importatior 


' »in exam 
» § 


Dreka, 1033 C 


Our attention 


calle 


MeAllister’s ad- 
argest and fines 
the c yunt 
the lon 


WE DESIRE to call tention to Mr 
vertisement, on another ps He has the 
stock of Magic poe i slides in 
family should be wit t one, as by its aid 
evenings can be passed profitably and pleasantly combining 
amusement with instruction. His stock of Musical Boxes is 
iSO Very large, among others we wn one that costa 
$3000, plays 72 airs and hax Drums, Bells, Castaneta, Celes 
tial voic t It plays Sacred Music, American Melodies 
and Operatic Airs. 


rns an 


were sho 


ALL WHO LOVE FLOWERS and take an interest 
ir Gardening, wil! find just what they want in Di. 
GARDEN CALENDAR for 1873, which contains, in 

an unusually fine list of New Plants and Seeds, valua 

preparation of the soil, making of hot-beds, sow- 

s and selection of plants; also full deserip 

table and Flower Seeds, Ornamental PI ants, I 

ses, Bulbs, Dahlias, &c., with every requisite 
I}lustrated with Engravings. Free »n ar 

l ‘ 9 Inailed to all who sendastamp. His ad- 
iress i is Heyer A. Dregr, 714 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


—_— 


MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES. The wonderful beau- 
ty of the Excelsior Lantern Slide, made by the patent process 
of Woodbury. is conceded by all who have tried them to more 
than realize their expectations, they are rich and uniform in 
color and possess a degree of transparency in the shaded or 
<juisite detail that at once places 
them in the frontrank «f Lantern slides. They are made 
onl ly by the American Photo-Relief Printi ng Co., at 1002 Arch 

- Phita del phia, Y the price is so low as to place them 
and we invite the attention of our 
walle Arora ntir 17 


present number 


thin the re all, 


wit 


readers tu theira 1 the 
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1873. NOTTIOFE. 1873.|NEW SEEDS & PLANTS 


OUR 
CELEBRATED BUFFALO * 








TRADE MARK PATO. 


BLACK ALPACAS, 


AND BEAVER BRAND 





SILK FINISHED 


BLACK PURE MOHAIRS 


ARE HANDSOMER THAN EVER for SPRING WEAR, 


These Beautiful Goods are sold by most of the le ad- 
ing Dry Goods Retailers throughout the United States 
4@-Parchasers will know, these goods, as a ticket 
attached to each piece, bearing a picture of the Buffalo 


or Beaver 





The Celebrated PEAKE BRAND of 


| TRISH LINENS and 16. HANDK'TS, 


ywledged to be the standard of excel-| living cures. 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE & CO., 


427 and 429 Broadway, 
305 Canal & 47 Howard § 


Universal] y ack 
lence. 


SOLE IMPORTERS. 


2 , nothing. 
wit New York, | 


| Send a stamp for Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1873, ills 
o ated, with directions, prices, &c 8 pages. HENKY 
DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, P} elphia, 


KIDDER’ S$ PASTILL FS, Pe my 
| 40c. by mail, Stowri & Co, Charlestown, Mass. 











Recomme: bot by phrsiclans and mothers. Ro- 
tains linen r, @ . ; horoughly water 
proof. 4 si nu lar gees st. Sample 
mailed, on receipt fel, oe i ureka Diaper Co., 
592 B’dway, N.Y. Sold, alsaby gee wart,C ja Cin, 
4 11. G. Norton, and Drugeista, Fancy and Dry 
Goods Stores, Ask for EURE KA. Seestemn 
of Eureka Patent Diaper C: » Take no other, Agents wanted. 














OUR 
Illustrated Catalogues 


EES we Dat 


FOR 1873 
Numbering 175 pages, and con- 
pe | 2 Colored Plates, 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents, 


Seedsmen, 35 Cortiandt Street, New York, 








$4 (0 $2 perday! Agents wanted! All classes of 

working people, of either sex, young or 
old, make more money at we rk for us in their s are 
moments, or all the time, than at anything else. Par- 
— free. Address G. STINSON & CO., Portland, 
Maine. 

















of Chronie and Acute Rheumatiem, Net iralgia, Lumbago, 
Sciatica, Kidney and Ne Liseases, after years of euf- 
| fering, by taking Dr. F titles r’s Vv ege table Fihe ‘umatic 
| Syrup, the scientific discovery of J.P. Fitier, M.D. areg- 
ular graduate physician, with whom weare personally ac- 
quainted, who has for 39 years treated these diseases 
exclusively, with astonishing resu Its We believe it our 
Christian duty, after deliberation, to conscientiously re- 
quest sufferers to use it, especially persons in mo derate 
circumstances who cann it afford to waste money and 
time on worthless mixtures, As clergymen we seriously 
feel the deep responsibility resting on us in publicly ¢n- 
dotting this medicine. But our knowledge and experi- 
nee of its remarkable merit fully justifies our action, 
Re »v. C. H, Ewing, Media, Penn'a, suffered sixteen years, 
be acame hopeless. Rey. Thormas Murphy, D. D., Frank- 
ford, Phila’a; Rev. J. B. Tavis, op. rhtstown, New Jersey; 
Rev. J. 8. Buchanan, Clarence, : Rav. G. G. &rn ith, 
Pittsford, New York; Rev. J , h B eggs, Falls Church, 
Philadelphia. Other testimonials frome ‘Senators, Gov- 
ernors, « udges, Congressmen, Physicians, ete. forwarded 











gratis, With pamphlet explaining these diseases, by Dr. 

} Fitler, Philade!phia, Qne thousand dollars will be pre- 
sented to any medicine for same diseases showing equal 
merit under test, o r that can J roduce one fourth asmeany 
Any pers ending description of afflic- 
tion will receive a legally signed guarantee, naming the 

| number of bottles to eu urreeing to refund money 
m sworn stateme: it of fee failure to cure. Afflicted 

| invited to write or call. His “‘valuay le advice costs 


| CONSULTATION OFFICE, 
| No. 45 South Fourth Street, Philad’a. 
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